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T is judiciously observed by the 

- author of this work, that in pure 
suit of indepencence and of afflu- 
ence, there are no dangers which 
are not contemned, no difficulties 
too great to be encountered; and 
we may add, that urged by neces- 
sity, seconded by the genial stimu- 
Jus, and excited by the encoura- 
ging whispers of hope, there are no 


' undertakings, however arduous and 


painfyl, which will will not be at- 
tempted, and if possible surmount- 
ed by men of enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and perseverance. ‘Thus 
the direst foe to buman comforts, 
becomes the most powerful incen- 
tive to his exertions; aud the most 
delusive of all phantoms, leads him 
from labour to labour, from clime 
to clime, and from one end of the 
earth tothe other, often to leave him 
with the sule consolation afforded 
by the pursuit of a shadow, which 
only deceives him, to deceive and 
seduce him, still the more. How- 
ever few are the evils unaccompa- 
nied by a correspondent good, and 
though the speculations of projec- 
tors shall often end in their disap- 
pointment, it commonly happens 
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benefited, and that the bulk of man- 
kind are gainers by the result. 
Such scems to have been the case 
with the author of this voyage: the 
grand object of his speculations ap- 
pears to have failed; but his pere- 
grinations have afforded materials 
for this work, which will afford 
some information and some enter- 
tainment to the literary, if not to 
the religious world. 

There are few classes ‘of books 
better received, and more generally 
read, than voyages and travels; 
and the degree of favour they meet 
with is generally proportionate to 
the ‘futelligence, vivacity, and 
knowledge displayed by the trae 
veller. ‘The reason for this prefere 
ence will be found to consist in 
their being adapted to the capaci 
ties of most readers; whilst the no- 
veltics in which they necessarily 
abound, are powerlul incitements 
to curiosity; hence these two pow- 
erful incentives to inquiry conjoin 
in rendering books of this descrip» 
tion great and not undeserved fa- 
vourites with readers of every kind. 

The object of the voyage under 
consideration was entirely of a com- 
mercial nature, and the author's 
attention was necessarily engaged 
with his more iA nediate concern’, 
but wherever his lot was cast, he 
has not been idle, and he has con- 
trived to observe men and manners, 
The principal subjects of his work 
are therefore of this nature, and 
man, manners, customs, and chas 
racters, form the principal themes. 
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on which he expatiates; whilst Bo- 
tany Bay, Norfolk Island, the 
Sandwich and Society Isles, are the 
princial field of his observations : 
man, therefore, whether unculti- 
vated or civilized, occupies the 
greatest share of his attention. We 
might suppose, at first sight, that 
these places, so often described, 
would afford little novelty to suc- 
ceeding adventurers; but a perusal 
of this work will convince us to the 
contrary; and though it certainly 
cannot be said to rank as the first 
of its class, it will not be the fast; 
it will afford a good share of enter- 
tainment to the generality of read- 
ers. Of this, ds of all other classes 
of books, some are useful for refer- 
ence, others for present perusal, and 
others again for both ; and that work 
stands the best chance of permanent 
favour which eminently excelsin both 
these qualifications. Judging of Mr, 
Turnbull’s voyage in this point of 
view, it will best rank with the se- 
cond, though it* will occasionally 
fall in with the first. Our ideas 
will be readily illustrated, by say- 
ing, that most people would preter 
Anson’s to Captain Cooke’s voy- 
age, though for reference the lat- 
ter must undoubtedly claim pre- 
eminence: the former, however, 
will be read twice, and the latter 
once; and we acknowledge that we 
have read some parts of Mr. Turn- 
bull’s voyage more than once. 

We have hinted already, that the 
object of the author’s voyage was of 
a commercial nature, it will there- 
fore be unnecessary to say more, 
than, that our adventurers took 
their departure from Portsmouth, 
in May, ‘1800, in#ompany with an 
East India fleet. The first port at 
which they touched was Madeira, 
but the author does little more than 
descant on its beauties, and offer a 
hearty wish, in the event of a war, 
that it might fall into the hands of 
his countrymen, They next pre- 
ceeded for the Cape of Good Hope, 








but contrary winds compelled them 
to run into St. Salvador, in the 
Brazils, for repairs, previous to ens 
countering thesouthern gales. The 
numerous vexatious they underwent 
at this place, which are only a re- 
citation ef those detailed by Captain 
Linley and Lieutenant Tuckey,* 
excepting imprisonment, leads the 
author to regret their not being al- 
ready in the hands of England; and 
to offer some strong arguments for 
forestailing the Emperor of the 
French, in any event threatening the 
independence or the destruction of 
Portugal. They would afford the 
most desirable shelter to vessels 
doubling the Cape; whilst under 
present circumstances, from their 
local situation and connection with 
Spanish America, that nation is so 
decidedly favoured, and with such 
excessive jealousy, as to render the 
situation of British vessels perilous, 
and refitting highly vexatious; and 
this to their allies, and the best 
friends of the mother country. 
From St. Salvador, of which our 
author gives a brief description, 
they proceeded to the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they arrived 
without accident, and spent a 
pleasant month; after which they 
sailed for New South Wales, the 
first object of their destination, 
where they also arrived safe. They 
experienced some disappointment at 
finding their market already fore- 
stalled, and still more in the total 
failure of their grand object, viz, 
trading to the north-west of Ame- 
rica. However, like true philoso- 
phers, or true sailors, they were 
not discouraged, and resolved if 
possible to obtain a cargo of skins 
in Bass’s Straits, for the China 
market, their license compelling 
them to touch there; whilst the ship 
proceeded to the Society Isles, to 





* See our numbers for April and 
May last. ' ; 
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obtain provisions. But we shall 
not at present accompany them 
thither; the’ author’s residence at 
Port Jackson, during the absence 
of the ship on the American coast, 
enabling him to give an extended 
account of the settlers, and of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of New 
South Wales, of which we shail en- 
deavour to give a brief and com- 
prehensive outline. 

The principal town and the seat 
of government is Sydney, and 
those of more immediate conse- 
quence after it are Paramatta and 
Hawkesbury : the adjacent country 
is parcelled out to the settlers, and 
each inhabitant follows such occu- 
pations as he prefers, and as he 
finds convenient. ‘The number of 
people in Sydney is about 2600, 
nearly one-third of the population 
of the colony: the houses are prin- 
cipally constructed of wattle and 
plaister ; the absolute want of lime, 
except such as is obtained from 
shells, being an insurmountabie ob- 
jection to building. The children 
of the colonists, born in the coun- 
try, are invariably of one com- 
plexion, fair, with flaxen hair, their 
eyes black and brilliant; their dis- 
position quick and volatile; and 
their loquacity such as might ren- 
der them proverbial:: of cleven 
hundred born here there is scarcely 
an exception to the contrary. Near- 
ly half of the population, both male 
and female, are Irish, the greater 
part of which were transported for 
seditious practices, and there is 
much reason to fear, lest the evil of 
their treason be only transplanted 
to another sphere: ‘ thus far,” 
says Mr. T. “.1 will assert, that 
their transportation has no way 
changed their principles.” Popery 
and Jucobinism, it seems, are ever 
the same; and though the Divine 
Being has evidently raised up the 
one to destroy the other, yet may 
we justly exclaim, woe! woe! to 
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the inhabitants of the earth, where- 
ever they are found: their malig- 
nant and pestilential influence never 
fails to destroy the quiet, the com- 
fort, and the peace of mankind. 

The author next describes the 
executive government, the courts 
of which it consists, and the mode 
of administering justice, with simi- 
lar particulars. ‘The causes of law- 
suits would scarcely be supposed to 
exist, in a colony so recent; yet 
they actually exceed all calcula- 
tion, insomuch that the profession 
of the law, with the exception of 
publicans, is the most lucrative of 
any other. Parties tog run high, 
and all circumstances considered, 
there is some reason to dread, 
unless the hands of the execu 
tive power be strengthened by a 
larger military establishment, that 
the government should change 
masters. ‘Taxes of various sorts are 
rapidly increasing ; some ior the 
forwarding of public works, and 
others for the maintenance of an 
orphan establishment, 

The native inhabitants are, per- 
haps, the most stupid set of people 
on earth, their intercourse with 
Europeans not having, as yet, afe 
forded them the least advantage ; 
they have not adopted any, the 
most trifling convenience ; not even 
our fish hooks, to them the most in- 
dispensible requisite. Even Ben- 
nelong, who resided some time in 
England, and who conformed in 
some measure to our manners, 
dress, &c. eagerly disencumbered 
himself of the whole, on rejoining 
his countrymen, and seemed per- 
fectly happy to reassume his early 
habits, In fighting with each other, 
either singly or in claus, they dis- 
play much prowess; and excepting 
a most decided propensity to mi- 
mi¢ry, they shew few or vo marks 
of intelligence. We have not hi- 
therto noticed the contents of each 
chapter; but the events already de- 
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tailed bring us to the end of the 
fourth; and the fifth is occupied 
with some additional particulars re- 
specting the natives, of which we 
shall merely enumerate the heads; 
these are, personal qualities and 
means of subsistence, punishment of 
a criminal, singular customs, fa- 
milies, marriages, and curadgies, 
or priests, or wizards. 

From Port Jackson the author 
departed to Norfolk Island, the 
Botany Bay of New South Wales: 
here he resided till he learnt the 
failure of their speculation, and he 
is consequently enabled to give some 
interesting particulars respecting 
that place: the principal heads of 
the sixth and seventli chapters are 
the beauty and fertility of the island, 
the governor’s encouragement of in- 
dustry, and the prices of provision, 
its military establishment, and po- 
pulation, The inconveniences, us 
blight, difficulty of access, and 
some other circumstances, have 
caused the people to think of aban- 
doningit. A singular account of a 
man who hid himself in the island 
five years, and another of a person 
picked up on one of the South Sea 
Isles, close this chapter, which al- 
together is not uninteresting. 

The eighth chapter, which may 
be called the commencement of the 
more interesting part of the work, 
contains anaccount of the departure 
from Norfolk Isiand, and subse- 
quent occurrences, till their arrival 
at Otaheite, which took place with- 
out any material incident. On an- 
choring in Matavai Bay, they found 
themselves again forestalled by the 
Porpoise, one of his Majesty’s ships, 
sent to procure provisions for the 
colony at Port Jackson; they were, 
however, visited by the principal per- 
sonages of the island, and amongst 
the rest by the missionaries, sent 
out by the missionary society, who 
informed them that there was little 
probability of obtaining any pork, 
in consequence of repeated wars, 


which had lately been terminated. 
They experienced a welcome recep- 
tion by the natives, and found their 
guests as attentive to their own ins 
terests as usual. This chapter also 
contains a description of Pomarre, 
the regent, aud the stay and occur- 
rences at Otahcite. It will be 
found interesting from the account 
of the present situation and circum- 
stances of the island which it in- 
cludes: the which, together with 
similar ones of the present state of 
the other islands visited by the au- 
thor, forms the principal merit of 
the work ; and to those who have 
read Cooke’s voyages, will princi- 
pally be valued in that respect. We 
cannot leave the chapter without 
presenting our readers with the fol- 
lowing extract. 


*€ The indisposition contracted 
by Pomarre during the campaign, 
appeared daily to encrease, so as 
to excite in him alarms for his 
safety. As a last resource he in- 
structed the missionaries to request 
of us the favour that two guns 
might be fired from the ship; to ap. 
pease, as he said, the anger of his 
god, by whom his illness was doubt. 
less inflicted in punishment of some 
offence. With this singular re. 
quest we readily complied, (but 
doubted very much its efficacy) not 
only to gratify Pomarre, but to 
oblige the gentlemen of the mission, 
lest they should have appeared re- 
miss in their application to, or not 
be held by us in that estimation 
which was requisite to. impress a 
favourable notion of them on the 
minds of the natives. This was not 
the sole occasion in which the na- 
tives took advantage of our regard 
for the gentlemen of the mission, to 
obtain from us favours which they 
could not have expected. by their 
own personal applications. Few 
days passed in which one request or 
another was not preferred to us 
through this channel; until at last 
an intercourse of this sort became 
equally embarrassing to the mise 
sionaries and ourselves. We czn. 
not omit in this place to do justice 
to the amiable manners, and truly 
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christian deportment of these men, 
who, like the apostles of old, fore. 
oing all the comforts of civilized 
Fife, and a life at least of tranquil. 
lity in their native land, have per- 
formed a voyage equal to the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, and, 
like the dove of thé ark, carried 
the christian olive over the world 
of waters. Their life is a life of 
contest, hardship, and disappoint- 
ment; like their holy Master, they 
have to preach to the deaf, and ex. 
hibit their works to the blind.” 


We cannot but reverence, though 
we cannot dive into the ways of 
Providence, with respect to these 
islanders: when first discovered, 
their number was many thousands, 
but at this time, after an estimation 
of the missionaries, they are not more 
than five. The futile admirers of per- 
fectionism, philosophism, aud savag- 
ism,willexclaim, happy for youitbad 
been, had you never beheld the face 
of an European, then had you re- 
mained pure and amiable: whilst 
the humble christian will say, for 
your iniquity has the land cast you 
out, and you will, amongst similar 
instances, afford an awful lesson to 
sensuality at all times, and in all 
succeeding ages. The infamous 
sect of Arreoys, who have all their 
women in common, and murder 
their offspring, together with their 
desolating wars, have’ caused this 
destruction of the inhabitants. 

Our voyagers, not being able to 
procure a sufficiency of pork at 
Otaheite, determined on proceeding 
to Huaheine and Ulitea, to try 
their success: the occurrences at 
the first of these places occupy the 
ninth chapter, which is not  re- 
markable for incident. They were 
visited by an old shipmate, who re- 
sided on the island, and whose po- 
verty was no incitement to plunder 
on the part of the natives; and 
here it may be remarked, that it is 
almost impossible to prevent the 
crews of ships trom deserting, se- 
duced by the blandishmeuts of fe- 


males, the ease with which the 
necessaries of life may be procured, 
and the seductions of the chiefs, 
whose ambition leads them to ex 
pect the most decided advantage 
from the prowess of Europeans, 
Added to these circumstances the 
frequent shipping of convicts from 
New South Wales in vessels short- 
handed, materially enhances the 
evil, these people deliberately de- 
signing to desert the first opportu- 
nity: their idleness and ill propen- 
sities, with the dread of returning to 
England, powerfully impeiling them 
to remain, even though neglected 
and untheught of; whilst their dia- 
bolical dispositions and restlessness 
will not improbably, at no distant 
period, render many of these islands 
little better than hoards of pirates, 
plunderers, and murderers. 

On arriving at Ulitea, they were 
soon visited by an Englishman, 
named Pulpit, who had roluntarily 
remained at Huaheine, where his 
comrades had left him with a double 
and single-barrelled fusee, and 
other necessary articles, which icre- 
sistibly tempted the natives to plun- 
der, if not to murder him. His 
Otaheitan wife, however, overheard 
their designs, and was the means of 
rescuing him out of their clutches 
for some time, and at length ke 
contrived to effect his escape, with 
the loss of his property, to this 
island. On getting on board, his 
demonstrations of joy were so ex- 
travagant, and his character of the 
natives so different from what their 
reception led them to expect, that 
they thought him in some measure 
deranged. However they quickly 
found, to their disquiet, that he had 
spoken nothing but the truth, as 
will presently appear. 

On the evening previous to their 
departure, the captain and the au- 
thor found three convicts, shipped 
at New South Wales, and an ap- 
prentice, to be missing. ‘This cir- 
cumstance, now become a common 
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evil, induced the author to go on 
shore alone and unarmed in the 
night to recover them ; but he soon 
found it safest to regain the ship, 
without pushing matters too far, 
and with promises of rewarding the 
chiefs with muskets, as the price of 
delivering up the fugitives. These 
fruitless negociations consumed jthe 
greater part of the day, and scarce- 
jy had he retired to rest, when he 
was alarmed by the captain’s call- 
ing out, that the vessel was drifting 
on shore. He immediately sound- 
ed, but finding twelve fathoms wa- 
ter, the cables lying slack on the 
the deck, and no wind, he began to 
think the captain mistaken, but was 
convinced of his own mistake, when 
the first heave at the cables brought 
the ends of. both within the hawse 
holes. This discovery, conjoined 
to some suspicions respecting the 
designs of the crew, already mu- 
tinous, added considerably to 
the horrors of both; but: it 
was providential on their part, 
that for some offence given the 
natives, they were all threaten- 
ed with death the first convenient 
opportunity. Their representa- 
tions, therefore, backed by argu- 
ments no less powerful than throat- 
cutting and roasting alive, had their 
proper efiect, and the whole crew, 
with one accord, worked strenuous- 
ly to rescue the ship from her pe- 
rilous situation. Scarcely had they 
hauled off seven or eight fathoms, 
when they were assailed by horrid 
yells, and volleys of stones and 
musket shots, from the people on 
shore, whose rage and disappoint- 
ment at losing their prize, compel- 
led them to break the silence they 
had hitherto maintained, with the 
hope of plundering the ship, the in- 
stant she should bulge. 10 intimi- 
date this murderous horde, whose 
reproaches now developed their in- 
tentions, a few swivels and muskets 
were fired over their heads, but with 
no other eflegt, than that of pro- 
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ducing a general discharge of muse 
ketry from their opponents on shore, 
whose stations effectually secured 
them from harm. The great guns 
were next resoried to, with no better 
effect than the smaller ones, and only 
produced a reiteration of menaecs, 
sufticiently understood by the sail- 
ors, to confirm their dread of roast- 
ing or fleying alive, as they found 
that every person on board was 
marked out for these or similar pur- 
poses; they therefore united the 
more strenuously in each other’s 
defence. 

Finding their fire to be of no 
further service, than to consume 
their time and their gunpowder, 
another anchor was run out to the 
last inch of cable; and they felt 
like criminals reprieved, on with- 
drawing from the shore. The rage,. 
menaces, and fire oi the natives re- 
doubled in proportion .as the ship 
moved off, their numbers also in- 
creased ; and on the appearance of 
day light, now fast approaching, our 
voyagers menaced, in their own 
minds, an effectual revenge. In 
this, however, they were mistaken; 
the natives confident in the security 
of their posts, alike disregarded 
their threats, and their guns, and 
defied their power. ‘They now 
learned experimentally the truth of 
what they only knew heretofore by 
report, that the fury of savages in 
battle, exceeds all conception, and 
meets with no parallel, except in 
the characters of mythologists. At 
length it was deemed best to with- 
draw beyond their reach by warp- 
ing out to sea, it being perfectly 
calm: but as the whole account is 
interesting, we shall offer no apo- 
logy for its length, as an extract, 
and with it conclude our review 


. for the. present number: this chap- 


ter also terminates the first volume. 


** Seeing we could bring about 
no accommodation with these blood. 
thirsty savages, for such their trea 
chery and infuriate menaces but too 
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clearly proved them, we had but 
one expedient for withdrawing from 
the destruction that awaited us: 
this was to take advantage of the 
present calm, and warp the ship 
out to sea; or at least so far from 
the shore, as to have nothing to 
dread from the musketry, or other 
assaults of the natives. We should 
thus gain time to consider and ar- 
range our future resolutions. 

** Having previously, therefore, 
served out a portion of spirit’ from 
the small stock we had now remain- 
ing to every man on board, we en- 
deavoured to render them sensible 
of the dinger. There was not in- 
deed much necessity for these ef. 
forts to animate their courage, their 
terror of being roasted or flayed 
alive had more effect on them than 
could have been produced by the 
most powerful eloquence. Toavoid 
this fate they would not have hesi- 
tated to have mounted a breach, 
their defence was in good earnest, 
and had our ship been wrecked on 
the shore, I am persuaded the sa- 
vages would not have procured an 
easy victory. 

“© The weather was fortunately 
still very calm, but what little wind 
there was, came in from the sea, 
and we had too much reason to fear 
that it might encrease in the same 
direction as the day approached, 
As the ship rode with her stern to- 
wards the shore, it became neces. 
sary to take every precaution for 
the defence of this vulnerable point ; 
and the swivels on the stern having 
been dismounted on the first fire, 
we brought up two of our great 
guns, but, upon the approach of 
day-light, we had the mortification 
to discover that the natives seemed 
to be but little afraid of what we 
could do against them. They were 
éufficiently acquainted with the use 
of guns to watch our motions on 
board, and when we were ready to 
fire, they suddenly skulked behind 
the rocks or trees, which were in 
great numbers along the shore, so 
that we found our fire only wasted 
our stock of ammunition, and in- 
stead of removing our enemies 
seemed rather to encourage their at- 
tacks. The trees and clefts of the 
rocks likewise served them for an- 
othey purpose, which io the hands 
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of better soldiers, might have been 
of most fatal effect tous. Resting 
their muskets on these supports, 
they took a most deliberate aim, 
aud must have inevitably killed us 
one by one, had they possessed but 
the most common knowledge of the 
use of their arms: but, fortunately, 
their aukwardness was more than a 
sufficient balance to their other ad. 
vantages, 

‘* Their fire, however, was not 
without effect, it did great damage 
to our rigging, boardings, nettings, 
and boats, and many of their shot 
lodged in the hull of the ship. So 
intent were they on our destruction, 
that such of the natives as had no 
fire-arms, their muskets being as 
we learned before the onset about 
fourteen, betook themselves to the 
mountains which overhung the ship, 
and thence annoyed us by discharg- 
ing vollies of stones, many of them 
of incredible size. Their firing and 
assaults slackening a little about 
ten in the forenoon, we judged it to 
be a favourable moment for weigh- 
ing the anchor, and carrying the 
ship farther out to sea, and accord- 
ingly manned the boat with volun- 
teers for this service. The natives, 
however, as soon as they discovered 
our motions, recommenced their 
fire, directing it chiefly at the boat, 
and this with such manifest danger 
to the men, that they were com- 
pelled to give over the attempt, 
and return to the ship for protec. 
tion. At this time we could dis 
cover two of our former shipmates, 
as active as the most furious of the 
savages; and, so hateful is trea- 
chery, this circumstance irritated 
us more powerfully than even the 
menaces of the islanders. It is my 
opinion, that had we recovered 
these fellows by ghe success of our 
arms, we should not have had au. 
thority enough to restrain the crew 
from executing summary justice on 
their treason. The boat being re- 
turned to the ship, we again re. 
newed a fire of round and grape 
shot, but with little effect, as they 
still kept close under cover, and 
harassed, us greatly in our opera. 
tions. 

** In an hour after, all firing, as 
if by mutual consent, ceased on 
both sides, and our people, who 
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had been on their Jegs for nearly 
forty hours, were allowed to take 
some refreshment, and one half of 
them to lie down at a time; thus 
sclieving each other by turns. We 
had every reason to expect that the 
attack would be soon renewed, and 
with so much the more vigour, as 
the interval and noise of the guns 
must collect to the spot the greater 
part of the islanders. Nor had we 
any hopes that.the new recruits 
would effect any change in the dis- 
position of their countrymen, ex- 
cept that of animating them to a 
renewal of their efforts to seize a 
prize, the possession of which 
would equally enrich the captors, 
and render the island an overmatch 
in strength for any of their neigh- 
bours. 

“6 We had not at this time the 
least prospect of getting out of our 
Critical situation, but in a short 
time afterwards a favourable oppor- 
tunity for weighing the anchors, 
and drawing the ship farther off 
from the shore, presented itself. 
The boat was again manned, and 
the attempt made, when a well di- 
rected fire suddenly commenced on 
it the second time; our people were 
again compelled to relinquish their 
pian, and oice more betake them- 
selves to the ship. Never was a 
Situation more asediak than was 
ours the whole cf this day. We 
had learned that the natives in- 
tended to draw together every canoe 
they could muster, and fall upon 
ws under cover of the night, whilst 
their companions on shore were to 
swim off, and assist in one grand at- 
tempt to board us, or by cutting 
our cables a second time, reduce us 
again completely in their power. 

*¢ The fate preparing for us in 
the event of defeat was horrible be- 

ond the concéption of civilized 
beings, for the revenge of these sa- 
wages is only equalled by their fury. 


The murderer of Henry 1V. of 


France did not suffer greater tor- 
ments than were prepared for us 
upon the completion of the victory, 
which the savages promised them- 
selves ; nor were their hopes with- 
out some reasonable foundation ; 
for, to confess the truth, we saw no 
means of safety, so desperate was 
our condition. At this tume a large 





double canoe was discovered com- 
ing round a point of land, from the 
windward side of the island, crowd. 
ed with natives. The sight of this 
evidently appaled the spirits of the 
whole crew, who judged naturally, 
and perhaps rightly, that this canoe 
was only the first of many more fol. 
lowing, and all equally bent on our 
destruction. The canoe advancing 
within a mile of us, we threw a 
three pounder shot across her bow, 
which threw the natives into such 
disorder, that many of them jumped 
into the water, and swam on shore, 
whilst their companions remaining 
in the canoe, changing their direc. 
tion, paddled back as fast as possi- 
ble to the nearest land. A second 
discharge from the same gun, dou. 
ble siiotted, went through and 
through them; they evidently now 
betrayed both fear and astonish- 
ment, and throwing themselves over. 
board, swam for the shore, leavin 
the canoe in the charge of a few old 
men, who strained every nerve to 
reach the land. 

** By the imprudence of a few 
European fugitives from some of 
the ships which have at different 
times visited these islands, our fire. 
arms have lost much of their salu. 
tary effect upon the fears of the na- 
tives; and we can no longer restrain 
their insolence, or more atrocious 
offences, by the mere act of present. 
ing our arms, and making a dis. 
charge over their heads—the hu- 
mane practice of Captain Cook. It 
is not till some signal example is 
made by the death of one or more 
of their ringleaders, that they can 
be made to abstain from their sua 
vage hostility; a circumstance ne- 
cessary to be understood, in order 
to vindicate a conduct which would 
otherwise appear cruel and wan. 
ton. 

‘* This was the only good oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of mak- 
ing the natives feel the effects of 
our cannon, as they had here no 
shelter; and our success, it was 
hoped, would discourage them from 
any fresh attempt, at least by wa. 
ter; for it suited neither our cir. 
cumstances, nor our inclinations, to 
continue hostilities. It was a max. 
im invariably acted upon by us in 
our short intercourse with these 
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islanders, that there was a degree 
of justice, and natural right, due 
even to savages; and that the cir- 
cumstance of our being beyond the 
yeach of law, did not put us beyond 
‘that of moral obligation. Had this 
practice existed amongst other of 
their European visitors, the islan- 
ders would have entertained more 
respect, and perhaps a more effec- 
tual terror, than they appear to 
hold at present. But to some men, 
impunity is a most fertile source 
of crimes. Whatever might have 
been our ‘indignation at their trea- 
ehery, we considered it as giving us 
no farther right to punish, than as 
far as was necessary for our defence. 
This was, however, decisive; all 
firing ceased, and little noise was 
heard on shore. 

** It was now four in the after. 
noon, and we were all fully em- 
ployed in making every preparation 
to repel the grand attack expected 
in the might. Each man was fur- 
nished with twelve rounds of ball. 
cartridge, and twenty-four pistol 
bullets. Our muskets, being thirty 
jn number, were well cleaned and 
fresh flinted; the great guns and 
swivels were double -shotted and 
filled with old iron; and blunder- 
dusses and cutlasses distributed on 
the deck, to be ready for service at 
a moment’s notice. And, as much 
as possible te prevent the stones 
thrown by the natives.from doing 
us injury, awnings wexe spread over 
the deck, and every, other precau- 
tion taken to enable us to sell our 
lives at the dearest rate, and de- 
fend the ship to the last extremity. 
During all these operations, our 
worthy captain was suffering most 
severe pain, from firing off an over- 
loaded blunderbuss in the beginning 
of the affair, when the swivels were 
dismounted. 

** About half-past six in the 
evening, the wind, which had ‘hi- 
therto blown from the sea, shifted 
gently round toa land breeze, fur- 
nishing us with a most favourable 
opportunity for getting away unper- 
ceived in the night. That our 
operations might not be discovered, 
we muffled the pauls of the wind- 
dass, and began to heave away upon 
one anchor at a time; when this 
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was done, we got the long boat 
azhead, hove short on the second 
anchor; and carried out the first to 
the last inch of cable. We then 
got up the second anchor, and car 
ried it out to sea in the same man- 
ner; and in this way our hopes be- 
gan to revive, having the prospect 
of getting well off the shore, or per- 
haps out to sea, before day-light 
should discover our motions. So 
deeply were the minds of all on 
board impressed with a sense of our 
situation and danger, that in all 
this time not a whisper was heard 
inthe ship; we were even in terror 
lest the uncommon brilliaacy of the 
stars should discover the passing 
and repassing of our boat, as it 
passed backwards and forwards ia 
weighing and carrying out the an. 
chors. © 

In all these transactions we re- 
ceived signal services from poor 
Pulpit, whom we ‘had -taken on 
board here ; “for he was an excellent 
marksman, and was well aware of 
what his fate would be, should he 
fall again into the hands of the Uli- 
teans; he therefore fought like a 
lion, and resolved never to yield but 
with his last breath. His young 
Otaheitan wife ‘likewise behaved 
like a heroine, carrying powder to 
the men, and exerting-herself to the 
utmost in every way ig which she 
could be useful; at the same time 
that she seemed to regret that so 
much ammunition should be ex- 

ended, one half of which would 
ave rendered. her the wealthiest 
lady in all her native country.” TI. 

[To be continued. | 





LXVI. The Tempe of Flora, 
or Garvey of Nature, being 
thirty picturesque, botanicgl, co- 
loured Plates of -the New Illus- 
tration of the Sexual System of 
Linneus ; also the PytLosoruny 

_of Borany, Gc. By Dr, 
LHORNTON. 


{Continued Srom page 469.) 


Aft ER so grand an opening in 

honour of Linnaeus, Dr. 

Thornton proceeds to analyze the 
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parts constituting each flower, and 
the sexes of plants being proved, a 
print is introduced on this subject, 
Cupid inspiring Plants with Love, 
which does high credit to the fancy 
and judgment of Dr. Thornton. 
The attitude of Cupid is pleasing and 
new. The god of love, as if in pur- 
suit of higher sport, is advancing 
forward, but suddenly observing the 
splendid flower of the Strelitzia Re- 
gine, or Queen Plant, he turns, to 
convey his shaft upon this plant, 
whilst a paroquet from above is 
looking down upon him. ‘The sce- 
nery is also new. In this picture 
is introduced the bread-fruit tree, 
the fan palm, plantain, musa, &c. 
Cupid is reported to be the design 
of Bartolozzi, R. A. but the scenery 
is by Reinagle, sen. R. A. and ex- 
quisitely performed. There are two 
lates from this picture, the one by 
Bartolozs and Landseer conjointly, 
in the stroke manner, and this in 
dots (stipple) for the advantage of 
colours, by Burke, the favourite 
engraver of Angelica Kauffman. 
The verses on this subject, by 
George Dyer, are vety sweet, and 
do credit to that gentleman’s pen. 

The author next explains the 
sexual system of the great Linnzus, 
which we suppose will be illustrated 
by apposite examples in the same 
style of elegance with the rest of 
the work. 

We are now arrived at that part 
of this immortal work, which pos- 
sesses the picturesque, botanical, 
¢oloured plates, of the New Ilius- 
tration of the Sexual System of 
Linneus. We are first informed 
that these are select plants, in fine 
penmanship by Tomkins and Vin- 
gent; and the nature ef the pic- 
turesque plates is neatly explained 
by the author, after giving Mil- 
ton’s description of the garden of 
Eden, whom, as Mr. Walpole says, 
neither education nor custom could 
oppose their prejudices, so as to hin- 
der him from giving nature her full 
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range, and thus painted.a garden 
worthy the Almighty hand; he 
proceeds as follows: 


“So in our PICTURESQUE BO. 
TANICAL PLATES, the reader must 
not expect to see yew trees cut, into 
various forms, long avenues of up- 
right timber, gravel-walks meeting 
to some circular bason of water, or 
a cascade playing its forced part, 
statues stationed at the four corners 
of a smooth carpet of turf, laby- 
rinths, boats on the water fashioned 
like a swan, cards to keep the calyxes 
from bursting, upright sticks, and 
regular disposition, 


“ That happy place where Let. 
SURE, 
In trim garden takes his pleasure.” 


** But each scenery is appropriate 
to the subject. 

‘¢ Thus in the papecenns Cr. 
REUs you have the moon playing 
on the dimpled water, and the tur- 
ret clock points XII. the hour at 
night when this flower is in full ex. 

anse. 

‘* In the large flowering MIMOSA, 
(sensitive plant) first discovered in 
the mountains of Jamaica, ycu have 
the humming birds of that country, 
and one of the aborigines struck 
with astonishment at the peculiari- 
ties of the plant. 

**In the Canada Lity (Lilium Su- 
perbum ) there is expressed the shade 
it delights in, with a sky whose 
clouds yet contains snow within 
their bosom. 

**In the xarrow-leaved KALMIA, 
which comes forth under the same 
zone, but at an earlier season, the 
mountains are still covered with - 
their fleecy mantle. 

“ The nodding RENEALMIA, on 
the contrary, has a warm sky, and 
cocoa-nut trees skirt the distant 
scenery. 

** The AURICULA is represent. 
ed as flourishing on Alpine moun. 
tains, which is their natural habita- 
tion. ; 

‘© In the DopECATHEON, or 
American COWSLIP, a sea view is 
given, and a vessel bearing the flag 
of that country. 

_ “ The same indication of country 
is expressed by foreign butterflies 
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in the oblique-leaved Beconia, and 
Pontic RHODODENDRON. 

*© In the Chinese LiMODORUM, 
and Indian CANNA, are represented 
the pacodes of the east. 

© The ‘ gLips and HYACINTHS 
are placed in rioliand, where these 
flowers are particularly cultivated, 
embellishing a level country. 

“‘The At.og erects, in contrast, 
its stately form among mountains, 
and the height and shape of the 
whole plant is expressed in the back- 
geuel. 

_ ‘The Prrcuer Pianr is placed 
amidst fens. 

** In the maggot-bearing STAPE- 
LIA you will find represented .a green 
African snake, and a blow-fly in the 
act of depositing her eggs in the 
flower, with the maggots actually 

roduced from this cause. 

*¢ The clouds are disturbed, and 
every thing looks wild and sombre 
about the Dragon Arum, a plant 
equally poisonous as foetid. 

** In the white Liny, where a dark 
back-ground was obliged to be in- 
troduced, to relieve the flowers, there 
is a break, presenting to the view a 
temple, the only kind of architecture 
that can be admitted in a garden. 

** Hence the several species of 
Passion FLowers are seen clam- 
bering up pillars, reaching to differ- 
ent heights. 

‘¢ The blue EgyptianW ater-Lity 
is placed in Egypt, and the sacred 
Egyptian Bean also displays the 
overflowings of the Nile, with a 
view of the pyramids of Egypt. 

«“« And lastly, the Roses and Cy- 
clamen are placed in Persia, and the 
former has nightingales with their 
nest among the foliage, an eastern 
vale.* 





© The order in which these plates 
aré arranged in the Temple of Flora, 
is as follows: —1. Snow-drop.—z. 
Persian Cyclamen. — 3. Groupe of 
Hyacinths.— 4. Groupe of Roses. 
—s. Groupe of Carnations. — 6. 
Groupe of Auriculas.—7. Groupe 
of Tulips. —8. The Queen. —g. 
American Aloe.—ro. Nodding Re- 
néalmia.—1i1. Night-blowing Cere. 
us.—12. Oblique-leaved Begonia.—= 
13. Large Flowering Sensitive Plant. 
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** As each of these beauties of the 
vegetable race are carefully dissect. 
ed, it is hoped that the rigid bo. 
tanist (who may feel adverse .to 
back-grounds) will excuse an au- 
thor, who, striving at universal ap. 
probation, has thus endeavoured to 
unite the Utile Dulci.” 


As the design of our analysis is 
not only to convey to our readers 
a clear conception of the plan of 
the Temple of Flora, but also to 
appreciate its supériority over for- 
incr publications, we must notice 
here, that several noble botanical 
works have been before presented 
to the public, but having only the 
bare flower, they necessarily lost 
all picturesque effect, and these “ 
being often white, could not be 
relieved. ‘To remedy this, the first 
painters were frequently in the ha- 
bit of adding a grey ground, as 
with portraits, but the uniform tint 
gave but little additional attraction. 

Dr. Thornton, however, appears 
to have observed the circumstance, 
and to have added natural backe 
grounds to his flowers, for the 
purpose of remedying the defects. 
They are principally executed by 
Mr. Reinagle, Sen. 

Besides this idea of Dr. Thorn- 
ton’s, he has added another, most 
important in this branch of the 
arts. Printing in colours had been 





—14. Common Passion Flower.— 
15. Winged Passion Flower.— 24. 
Quadrangular Passion Flower.—17. 
White Lily.—18. Superb Lily.— 
19. Dragon Arum.— 20. Hirsute 
Stapelia.—ai. Pitcher Plant.—aa. 
Pontic Rhododendron.—23. Ameri. 
can Cowslip.—a4. Narrow-leaved 
Kalmia —25. China Limedorum.— 
6. India Canna.—27. Sacred Egyp- 
tian Bean.—a$. Blue Egyptian Wie 
ter Lily. 

The beautiful plates preliminary 
to these, in honour of Linnzus, or 
illustrative of his system, have al~ 
ready been explained in our last 
number but one, 
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long used in figures, and with the 
greatest success. But if in these 
the employment of colours was of 
the highest use, how nfuch more 
was it réquirtd, when art had to 
produte the most vivid-tints. Dr. 
Darwin’s opinion on: its merit, and 
which was published at the time 
of its appearance, was “ thathis pic- 
turesque botanical plates excited 
astonishment in every beholder.” 

The suffrage of Professor Ruther- 
ford of Edinburgh, was also given 
at the same time; it is as follows: 

‘‘The Temple of Flora, I may 
well judge, from the specimens be- 
fore me, will mdeed far surpass in 
elegance and splendour, every thing 
that has been hitherto offered to the 
‘public before, I do not know 
whether most to admire, the accu- 
-racy of the designs, the softness and 
delicacy of the engravings, or the 
general effect of the whole. I never 

did see representations of any flow- 
ers whatever more brilliant or more 
just. Ata small.distance one rather 
would have imagined that the real 
objects themselves were before us, 
than only their pictures ; the decep- 
tion'is, I think, complete. ‘Lhe 
Tempe or Frora will be not 
only the most splendid work extant, 
but a standard example, shewing to 
what a Aeight one of the chief 
branches of the five arts has attain- 
ed in England,” 

Dr. Smith, the instituter and 
president of the Linnzan society, 
and formerly the lecturer at Guy’s 
hospital, which last honourable 
post he presented to Dr. Thornten, 
the venerable professor of botany, 
ai Cambridge; all indeed joined, 
i declaring ‘this work to be the 
most maguilicent and splendid that 
had ever appeared in any country.” 

But the highest approbation, per- 
haps, is that which comes from a 
foreign country, and this was con- 
ferred in the most ample manner 
by ALEXAND#R, the present em- 
peror of Russia, who, ou account 


of this work, made the author a 

present of a ring in @ manner 

which greatly enhanced the gilt. 
{To be continued. } 








LXVII. The Nature and Pro- 
rerties of Woot illustrated : 
with a Description of the English 
Fleece. By Joun Luccock; 
Woolstapler. 12mo. pp. 360, bds, 
1805. Harding. 


| MONGST the various means by 
which England,.in a commey- 
cial point of view, has raised here 
self to such a degree of eminence 
in the scale of nations, it will be 
acknowledged on alt hands, that the 
subject of this treatise is one of the 
chief: and it will as readily be 
granted, that to maintain this pre- 
eminence ought to be the first best 
wish of Britons, and that to encou- 
rage the productions of our native 
resources, must ever be the princi- 
pal engine for securing its perma- 
nency, and fixing it on a solid and 
immovable basis. It is well known 
that wool is one of the principal of 
these resources; it is well known, 
too, that our woollens are in great 
request in most neighbouring coun- 
trees; and as jealousy, the never- 
failing attendant on eminence, will 
ever rise in opposition to supe- 
riority, it may naturally be ex- 
pected that these nations will at- 
tempt to rival us; and that a due 
attention to its plentifulness, and 
staple, cam alone ensure us, from 
the cheapness of its cost in the 
rough, @ permanent superiority in 
the foreign market. 

Whilst books without number, 
and often without sense, roll on us 
as trothy and iesistless as the stormy 
ocean, it is some consolation to be- 
hold the productions of the praciieal 
man, or the man of science. Pro- 
fundity, in the latter view of the 
subject, isof no importance in such 
a work as this; it is neither to be 
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expected, nor is it necessary ; how- 
ever, the author displays what is 
not of less consequence, a great 
share of practical observation and 
sound sense; his manner is plain, 
he is destitute of the nick-nacks of 
authorship, but he is acquainted 
with his subject—usefulness is his 
prunary object, and will cover all 
his failings in other respects. 

The work commences with a few 
general observations on the import- 
ance of the woollen trade to this 
country, and on the necessity of 
growing fine wool, so as to produce 
the finest eloths at the least price. 
A nation cannot be in a thriving 
state, where the people are hanker- 
ing after foreign productions, when 
they could have equally good ones 
at home of their own raising: hence 
to maintain our consequence, even 
jm our own eyes, it is necessary that 
we always excel; and with the de- 
sign of contributing his mite to this 
desirable purpose, the author has 
offered the result of his observa- 
tions to the public. 

“* Influenced by an earnest desire 
of promoting, so far as shall be in 
his power, the amelioration of the 
British ficece, and by no means pre- 
tending to a superior degree of in- 
formation respecting its properties, 
or the improvement of which it is 
susceptible, than may easily be ob- 
tained, by all who are concerned 
in growing or manufacturing it, the 
author of the following pages com- 
mits them to the candour of the 
public, convinced that he has un- 
dertaken a task which in many 
respects, must imperfectly be exe- 
cuted, No one, at least to the best 
of his knowledge, has hitherto at- 
tempted to describe the essential 
properties of wool,—the circum- 
stances on which its adaptation to 
manufactures depends,—the pecu- 
liarities of the British fleeces,—nor 
the number of them which these 
islands produce, although the dis- 
cussion of such subjects appears to 
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be an object: of some importance in 
the present state of political inquity 
and agricultural experiment. What- 
soever he has met with on these 
points, in the course of his reading, 
is either too general to afford much 
satisfaction, or scattered too widely. 
through a number of detached pub- 
lications to be of general utility. 
Of all the assistance, however, 
which he could derive from the 
writings of others, he has most free- 
ly availed himself, and here em- 
braces the opportunity of acknow- 
ledging his obligations. Some of 
the remarks which he has met with, 
and adopted, were new to him ; 
many have been confirmed by his 
own observation in almost every 
district in England, and through the 
course of several years attention to 
his occupation as a woolstapler. The 
deductions he has made he trusts 
will be authorised by the premises 
from which they are drawn, and 
though they cannot always be sup- 
posed to arrive at the certainty of 
demonstration, yet he hopes that 
they will always approximate to 
truth. Andif, on che whole it shall 
appear, that he has treated subjects 
interesting to his countrymen, ina 
mannet worthy their attention, his 
utmost expectations will be grati- 
fied.” Such are the objects of this 
work, and such the modest preten- 
sions of its author; a modesty 
which always prepossesses the reader 
in the favour of every production 
where it is apparent. 

The work is divided into five sec- 
tions ; the first is on wool in gene- 
ral; the second is on cultivated 
wool; the third details its essential 
qualities; the fourth treats on the 
wool of England; and the fifth 
offers some concluding remarks, 

The first section treats on the 
various qualities of the wool of 
sheep, and of the various animals 
which carry a coating of a similar 
kind, in their wild, unprotected, or 
uncultivated state: hence the title, 
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it may be conceived, will be every 
way inadequate to convey even a 
slight view of its contents: indeed 
fhe book is wretchedly off in this 
respect; judicious separation and 
division of parts being wanting in 
every instance. The author, how- 
ever, displays much good sense and 
reading, united to a practical know- 
ledge of his subject, in every sen- 
tence. He ranges into al] quarters 
of the globe for wild animals, but 
bestows his atteution on none except 
those described by authors of the 
first respectability, He offers some 
remarks on the fine-woolled animals 
of cultivated countries, which are 
ingenious and are in all probability 
near the truth: at any rate they 
are worthy attention. 

After dismissing the consideration 
of native wool, or more properly 
speaking of that of wild animals, 
the author proceeds in the succeed- 
ing section, to offer some general 
remarks on cultivated wool, or such 
as grows on domesticated ones. In 
the beginning he wastes much good 
sense in conjectures on the ancient 
history and progressive state of 
sheep, tolerable in their kind, but 
still conjectures: besides it is little 
to the author’s purpose, except 
they were known to be true, whe- 
ther they are made at’all. Few 
people, except antiquaries, geo- 
logists, and etymologists, now-a- 
days disturb their brains with con- 
jectural lore, 

The first firm footing obtained 
by the author, is the rise of the 
woollen manufacture in Spain, un- 
der the Moors, who imported it in 
all probability from their native 
shores, and raised it and the staple 
to a pitch, to which it had not pre- 
viously attained. The expulsion 
of these African conquerors, gave 
a blow to the wool trade of Spain, 
which has prostrated it more and 
more to the present time; and the 
loss of the commercial and honour- 
able spirit of her sons, brought 
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about by their acquisitions in South 
America, has laid it in ruins, pro- 
bably, never to be rebuilt. The 
next station assumed by the wool 
trade, was the Low Countries, 
where it flourished for one hundred 
and fifty years; till, dissipaied by 
an inundation of the sea, its manu- 
facturers betook themselves to other 
countries. Instead, however, of 
being destroyed, it became more 
widely extended; her absent sons, 
mindful of their parent, spread- 
ing her connections into distant na- 
tions, and the disaster which threat- 
ened the existance of the Low 
Country manufactures, eventually 
taised them to a pitch of excel- 
lence, previously unrivalled. At 
length, however, as if surfeited 
with good things, the wantonness of 
Roman catholicism entirely ~dis- 
persed the quiet manufacturers, and 
they fled for refuge into Holland, 
Germany, France, and England, 
where they were received with open 
arms, particularly in our own coun- 
try. 

The woollen manufactory, though 
introduced by the Romans ‘into 
England, had made no material 
progress, till that of Flanders had 
risen to eminence. With them a 
trade had been begun by the Eng- 
lish, which they eventually took 
into their own hands, and instead 
of exporting the raw material, and 
receiving it back again in a manu- 
factured state; she at length, be- 
gan to send it forth ready made, 
Hier friendly reception of the exiled 
Brabanters, conjoined to her own 
ingenuity and mechanic powers, 
have at length brought it to a state 
of perfection, unrivalled in the an- 
nals of the world. Our sketch of 
this section hitherto, if a simple 
outline can be called a sketch, in- 
cludes merely an historical idea of 
its travels from Spain to England, 
but the author all the while, is at- 
tending to the arts connected with 
its manufacture; the instruments 
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employed in conducting it; the 
changes to which it has been liable, 
and of the policy of England re- 
specting it, at all times taking for 
granted these obvious principles; 
that every man is desirous to pro- 
duce that article which he sup- 
poses will afford him the largest re- 
turn for his labour. In discussing 
these subjects, the author displays 
much ingenuity, knowledge of his 
subject, and penetration, and 
though an account of any single 
article, like the one under consi- 
deration, might seem to promise 
little interest, he always con- 
trives to render his pages interest- 
ing. 

“fer these general kind of consi- 
derations, the author begins to 
draw a little nearer the object of 
his work, and he next proceeds 
with considering those more parti- 
cular causes which operate directly 
on the fleece. It would trespass 
much further on our limits, than 
would be proper, were we to go 
over the many judicious considera- 
tions te be found in the remainder 
of this section: they are numerous, 
and appear to embrace the prin- 
cipal objects which ought to be 
pointed out to the grazicr’s atten- 
tion. The principal deductions of 
the author are, that the sheep 
ought to be adapted to the soil, 
with a proper view to the wool pro- 
duced by each breed; that blood, 
or kind of breed, are circumstances 
almost unalterable by weather aid 
climate; that, generally speaking, 
plenty of food, ease, and exposure 
to uniform temperature, will, in all 
cases, be of advantage ; and that 
proper care to keep out dirt, straws, 
seeds, sand, small stones, pitch 
marks, and to use judicious succe- 
danea to the natural yolk of the 
wool, are all objects of primary 
importance, and highly worthy the 
attention of the British breeder. 
The section is closed with some ob- 
servations on shearing, which are 
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both judicious and interesting : the 
whole goes to prove that our know- 
ledge of the causes contributing to 
produce valuable fleeces, is not 
merely uncertain, but that it is ia 
the fecblest state of infancy; the 
author, however, has enumerated 
the principal objects to be attended 
to in conducting experiments. The 
road once well known, the object of 
our journey defined and certain, we 
shall presently arrive much nearer 
to it than we have hitherto been 
able to do. 

The third section is occupied 
with considering the ‘ Essential 
qualities of wool,” or in other words, 
those qualities which adapt it to 
the varied purposes of the manu- 
facturer, and which ought, conse- 
quently, to be attended to by the 
grower, to ensure the readiest and 
most ample reward for his exer- 
tions. We believe that, compara- 
tively speaking, the farmers possess. 
no notion of the qualities, which 
they ought to aim at in selecting 
their stock: hence results a kind of 
irresolution in practice, not only at- 
tending schemes with indefinite ob- 
jects, but a real, an essential injury 
to the community; and which it is 
the author’s intention to obviate or 
remove as far as he is able. 

In describing these qualities, the 
author follows no order, except that 
in which they occur to his recollec- 
tion, a mode of proceeding not less 
injurious to his cause as an author, 
than are indefinite ideas of perfec- 
tions to wool growers. Surely he 
will amend this in a second edition: 
however, we will give the scope of 
his reasonings from his own pen. 
‘* That wool,” says he, “is evidently 
most distinguished for good qualities, 
which may be fabricated intoa valua- 
ble article in the most perfect man- 
ner, and with the smallest degree of 
labour and expence, by means of 
implements incommon use, It would 
be idle to inquire, what would 
be the valuable qualities of the pile 
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#f-a change occurred in the taste 
of those who ultimately consume 
‘woollen goods, if those now in de- 
‘mand should ¢ease to be made, or if 
the implements of its manufacture 
were more perfectly constructed. 
The present state of the manufac- 
ture, of the implements, and of the 
demand, must limit our inquiries.” 

On these two considerations, the 
author proceeds in his inquiry, first 
specifying his grand distinctions of 
the purpose for which wool is in- 
tended, afterwards describing the 
instruments by which it is manu- 
4actured, and concluding with an 
enumeration of the general quali- 
‘ties to be aimed at by the breeder, 


‘-$0 as to ensure his own remunera- 


‘tion, and to give sutisfaction to the 
stapler and the merchant: but as the 
‘book ought to be in the hands of 
all breeders, we shall merely re- 
fer them to it. 

The fourth section is “on the 
wool of England,” or more proper- 
ly speaking, contains a general 
outlined history of the principal 
faces of sheep now found in the 
various districts of England; a 
brief description of the qualities of 
each, together with their number, 
‘the number of acres on which, they 
feed; and the amount of the wool 
they afford. It will readily be con- 
ceived, that in a generai history, 
such as this, much uncertainty will 
prevail: however, the author has 
not entirely wasted his time. If his 
readers shall chuse to skip over his 
calculations, they will be amply re- 
warded for selecting and perusing 
his incidental remarks. ‘The con- 
clusion offers some general remarks, 
which may not be without their 
use. 

In an age like this, when experi- 
ment and observation are not only 
becoming fashionable, but their value 
properly appreciated, it affords mat- 
ter of satisfaction to behold practical 
men coming forward, and boldly sa- 
erficing their mysteries, and their 
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esprit.du corps, at the shrine of in~ 
formation. Would all men be libe- 
ral, act honestly, and deal up- 
rightly; would men, instead of 
taking advantage of each other's 
ignorance, kindly .point out, and 
freely inter-communicate modes of 
improvement, how materially would 
domestic comfort be advantaged"! 
The time, however, seems fast ap- 
proaching, when such reserve shall 
be less in fashion, when it shafl 
sink, when it shall die away; 
we hail the appearance of such 
treatises as this, as the happy omen 
of halcyon days, In few sciences 
or arts, except that of medicine, is 
this liberality apparent; medicai 
men, unfettered by such petty mo- 
tives, appear ready to communicate 
to each other the result of their ob- 
servations and experience; and it 
would be well for mankind, if, lay- 
ing aside all.selfish considerations, 
each individual would do his utmost 
‘to forward the progress of useful 
knowledge, and strive with all his 
might to apply it to human uses. 
‘Many of our readers may be well 
aware that there exists a great diver- 
sity of opinion amongst farmers ; 
or rather that, generally speaking, 
their opinions as to the qualities es- 
sential to a useful fleece, are far too 
indefinite to be of service in directing 
them to the choice of such stock as 
will mdst readily and amply repay 
their exertions. We trust, how- 
ever, that compleints of this kind 
will no longer be -heard from the 
mouths of those who shall peruse 
this work. It will be found most emi- 
nently useful by giving definite ideas 
and definite designs to the efforts of 
gtaziers, already actuated by a de- 
sirable spirit, though they may often 
amistake their object, for want of 
‘knowing what kind of wool will be 
chosen by the stapler. Ifthey read 
the work with attention, they wiil 
gain tolerably precise ideas, and 
precise ideas will give an energy to 
their labours, which scarcely caa 
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fail of producing immense advan- 
tages both to themselves and their 
country. The author shews himself, 
not merely a man of observation, 
he is aman of research, of ingenuity, 
and of industry. He sees the ex- 
tent of his subject, he views things 
as they are, and he thinks for him- 
self. Where he cannot readily make 
up his own mind, he strives not to 
mislead either himself or his reader, 
—he leaves him, where himself is 
compelled to leave the subject: a 
species of honesty both amiable and 
desirable to every man of genuine 
knowledge, He possesses a degre e 
of modesty which is pleasant, and 
displays an ahxiety for obtaining 
further information, a certain in- 
dication of tolerable acquirements, 
and of thought: bunglers blunder 
on without suspecting their own 
deficiency ; wise men are often in 
doubt. 

Whilst we thus commend the au- 
thor’s knowlege of his subject, we 
have much fault to find with his 
want of attention to the arrange- 
ment and proper division of its parts. 
Where valuable information is every 
where to be found, it is true, that 
things of this kind might seem of 
little moment. Small as this diffi- 
culty may appear inthe eyes of some 
people, it is in reality of some mag- 
nitude, A book may be full of 
good sense, but if it never be read, 
the author's labours will be of little 
use, Long chapters give an appear- 
ance of rambling; and few people 
would read a book without divisions 
could they by any means avoid it: 
the human mind, in general, is too 
weak to court arduous tasks ; and 
ardent genius, plodding persever- 
ance, or keen necessity, would 
alone induce a man to attack it. 
Like proper breaks in a well-ordered 
landscape, judicious divisions afford 
resting-places to the memory, take 
off the monotonous appearance of 
the scene, and produce a satisfactory 
LIT. MAG. 1805, 
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sensation, which alone can be ap- 
preciated, when we read a rambling 
treatise. Mr, Luecock’s natural 
heads are obvious enough, but they 
want distinctive marks, which we 
hope wiil be given them, on the 
appearance of another edition, 
which it would bea libel on himself 
and his readers not to expect. His 
Janguage is tolerable, though now 
and then a little inverted; and he 
displays an affectation for coining 
new words, which, though in some 
measure censurable, is seldom disa- 
greeable in his work, 

Perhaps a critic in woolstapling 
might object, that our praises are 
bestowed on an im erfect perform- 
ance ; and that his eye daily shewed 
him many things unmentioned by 
Mr. Luccock. We agree, that 
minutiv, though distinguishable by 
a practised eye, can seldom, be 
reduced to description, our lan- 
guage and perceptions, being com- 
monly too indefinite; and that so 
far his treatise may be faulty, and 
us in the wrong. But where then, 
in this case, would be the science 
of medicine and natural history ? 
Leading outlines, in such subjects, 
alone can be attended to; the hus 
man intellect, and human instru- 
ments and means, being far too li- 
mited in their effects, either to con- 
ceive definitely, or to describe, and 
paint clearly such minutia, as are 
daily subjected to and known by the 
eye of the observer. Iuthe gross then, 
both the author and us may be 
right, though his treatise may not 
dive into ail the hair-breagth divi- 
sions of the science of wooistapling. 

The treatise ought certainly to 
be in the hands of every person en- 
gaged in agriculture, more particus 
larly in the grazing, department ; 
nor ought it to be absent from 
those of every man, zealous for the 
prosperity of the British nation. 


Cc. 
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LXVIII. 4 Mawnvatof ANato- 
my and Puysto.oay, reduced 
as much as possible into a tabu- 
lar Form, for the Purpose of fa- 
cilitating to Students the Acqui- 
sition of those Sciences. By 
Tuomas Luxmoore, Surgeon 
Extraordinary to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, &c. 
12mo. pp. 402, 8s. 6d. boards, 
1805. Ilighley. 


T is well known to medical men, 

- and not unknown to others, 
that an accurate knowledge of the 
human body is not merely of great 
consequence, but that it ‘is abso- 
lutely necessary to every one who 
aspires to practise the healing art, 
with the tolerable degree of suc- 
cess to which it has attained at 
the present day. Those, however, 
who have studied anatomy alone 
can appreciate the dryness of the 
greater part of our anatomical trea- 
tises, previous to those of Mr. Bell’s 
of Edinburgh, and one or two 
others of that nation. Treatises on 
separate and detached parts we 
have many, most of which do ho- 
nour to their writers; but whether 
it is, that our countrymen think 
themselves too ignorant to give a 
complete system, or that they can- 
not stoop to the dryness of detail, 
jt is certain that a complete trea- 
tise on anatomy has not lately ap- 
peared from an English pen. 

Though the Scotch may excel us 
in the neatness of their anatomical 
systems, and in the usefulness of 
their plates, yet we infinitely excel 
them itt what is of far more conse- 
quence, practical anatomy, which 
is casried to such a pitch as to ren- 
der their flowing systems in a great 
measure unnecessary. Hence a 
book of reference, demonstrative 
lectures, and the other advantages 
possessed by the London student, 
are all that is commonly necessary 
to produce a tolerable acquaintance 
with the structure of the human 
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body. Practical anatomy, then, be- 
ing of such importance, and so 
easily attained, as to render la- 
boured treatises nearly useless, the 
value of manuals to lie beside the 
dissector, and afford him leading 
outlines to be finished by his eye, 
will be readily appreciated. And 
it is only necessary that they be 
full, clear, comprehensive, and 
methodical, to render them of great 
service to those for whom they are 
designed. In all these respects, 
we have no objection to the present 
work: it is sufficiently full to de- 
tail the minutia of anatomy, clear 
enough to be well understood, com- 
prehensive, so as to embrace all 
that is necessary, without superflu- 
ous matter; and one of its chief 
excellencies consists in the arrange- 
ment, methodical and tabular form 
into which the author has cast it. 
For perusal it of course offers no- 
thing, but for practical reference, 
it contains every thing that is ne- 
cessary, after the present method 
of teaching anatomy in our 
schools; and as such, we recem- 
mend it to the notice of the medi-~ 
cal student. Ae 





LXIX. TyroGraruicaL Marks 
used in correcting Proofs, ex- 
plained and exemplified for the 
Use of Authors, By C.Srower, 
Printer. 8v0. 18. stitched, 1805, 
Longman and Co, 


mys little treatise is designed, 

as Mr. Stower informs us in his 
title, for the assistance of authors, 
or rather for such as are not authors 
by profession, in the correction of 
proof sheets ;—it cuntaias nothing 
but what may be found in the 
Printer’s Grammar, yet as every 
man may not chuse to have one be- 
sides him, and as a few explicit di- 
rections may save both expence 
and trouble, it may be worth his 
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while to pay some attention to the 
directions here laid down. The 
whole of the marks used in the vari- 
ous printing-offices may not be de- 
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tailed m it, but generally speaking, 
the reader will find all that are ne- 
cessary. E. 
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Fer the Monthly Epitome. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE COLLEC- 
TION OF MARBLES MADE BY 
THE LATE CHARLES TOWN- 
LEY, ESQ. AT PARK-STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 


(Concluded from page 315.] 


44. HEAD, bearing a helmet, 

and ending in a terminus, 
with the name of Pericles thus in- 
scribed on it, “ MEPIKAHZ.” The 
portrait of this great warrior and 
legislator was not known in these 
days, until this terminus, and an- 
other similar to it, but of a less an- 
cient, though of a more finished 
style of sculpture, were discovered, 
in 1780, at the Pianura di Cassio. 
Mus. Pio. Clem. tom. 1, p. 13, and 
tom. 6, p.43. There isa plate of 
it in Lord Hardwicke’s Athenian 
Letters. 


45. A terminus head of Ilomer, . 


represented in a more advanced age, 
and in amore sublime and animated 
character than tuat before men- 
tioned. Found in 1780, amongst 
the ruins of the ancient Baix. 

46. A head of Jupiter. This 
exquisite morceau is jin the style 
and of the age of Praxiteles, when 
grace and scftness of expression 
were added to truth and character. 

47. An animated head, larger 
than life, looking upwards in great 

«agitation. It was found in 1771, 
by Mr. Gavin Hamilton, in that 
part of Hadrian’s villa, near Tivoli, 
now called the Pantanella, along 
with several pieces of the statue, or 
groupe, to. which it belonged. A 
repetition, or copy of this head, but 


in an inferior style of sculpture, was 
found near it, which was placed in 
the Vatican museum. 

48. A head, formerly in the villa 
Montalto, at Rome. It is covered 
with what is called the Phrygian, or 
pyramidal hood, the chin, with great 
part of the cheeks, are wrapped up 
in drapery, and the character of the 
face partakes of the youthful beauty 
of either sex, This circumstance 
denotes that it represents Bacchus, 
with his male and female qualities, 
and under his denomination of Ado- 
nis in Infernis. The hood or veil, 
placed upon the mystic figures by 
the aneients, constantly alluded to 
the Inferi, or the inactive state of 
the animating spirit. 

49. A head, considerably larger 
than life, with dishevelled hair, and 
the upper lip unshaven, It was 
found in Trajan’s forum, at Rome, 
and is supposed to be the portrait 
of Decebalus, the famous leader of 
the Dacians, who was subdued by 
Trajan. Decebalus first attacked 
the Romans, in the year 90, of 
our zra, and was finally defeated 
about 10%. He was then 38 years 
old, which is the age expressed in 
this head. 

50. The head of a Bacchus, 
crowned with a broad fillet diadem, 
‘The hair is fantastically disposed in 
large masses before and behind. It 
was found in 1776, in the villa of 
the Chevalier Girande, near the 
gate of San Panerazie, at Rome. 

51. Ahead, considerably larger 
than life, of Antinous, deified, in 
the character of Bacchus, being 
crowned with a- wreath of ivy. 
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This head, with several parts of the 
statue to which it belonged, were 
found in 1770, in smal! pieces,made 
use of as stones, in a wall erected 
during the barbarous ages, in the 
grounds called ‘* la tenuta della 
Tedesca,” near the villa Pamfili. 

52. A head of Hercules, young, 
and larger than life, formerly in the 
Barbarina palace. ‘The heads of 
Hercules upon the gold medals of 
Philip, the father of Alexander, ex- 
actly resemble this, even to the 
small lock of hair between the ear 
and cheek. 


43. A head of Caracalla, placed 


on a modern bust. It was found in 
1776, in the garden of the Monache 
delle quattro tontane, on the Qua- 
rival hill, twenty Roman palins be- 
low the surface. 

54. A colossal head of Hercules, 
in a very ancient style of sculpture, 
the hard and minute manner in 
which it is worked having been 
abandoned in the 70th Olympiad, 
nearly 500 years before our wera, It 
was found, in 1770, in Hadrian’s 
villa, where it was probably placed 
by that emperor, as an example of 
the most antique Greek sculpture. 

55. A head of Periander, tyrant 
of Corinth, and one of the seven 
sages of Greece. It belonged to 
Pope Sixtus V. but remained at the 
villa Montalto, as an unknown por- 
trait, tilka head exactly resembling 
it was found in 1776, at the Pianura 
di Cassio, near Tivoli, with the 
name of Periander inscribed, which 
is engraven in the Mus. Pio. Clem, 
pl. 25. 

56. A bust of Isis Aphrodite, 
placed upon the flower of the Lotus, 
It is the size of large life, and was 
purchased of the Laurenzano fami- 
ly, at Naples, im 1772, in whose 
possession it had been many years. 

57. A bust of Trajan, of the size 
of large life, with the breast naked. 
It was found in ite Campagna of 


Rome, in 1776, and added to this 
collection, 
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5& A bust of Lucius Verus, 
larger than life, in the military dress, 
covered with the imperial paluda- 
mentum. It was formerly in the 
Mattei villa, and is engraven in the 
Mus. Mattei Anum. 

59. A bust of Marcellus, the ne- 
phew of Augustus, draped with a 
toga. On the plinth is the follow- 
ing inscription. 

“ DECEMVEIRI STLITIBUS JUDS 
CAND1s.” 


Which indicates. that the decemvirs 
appointed to judge in law causes 
erected this bust. ‘* Stlitibus” is 
a corruption of de Litibus, which 
ivok place during the Republic of 
Rome, and was continued to the 
later times of the emperors. ‘This 
bust was found by Mr, Gavin [Ma- 
milton, in 17735. 

60. A bust of Hadrian larger 
than life, with the breast naked, 
formerly in the villa Montalto, 
Abbate Visconti, speaking of the 
colossal head of Hadrian, Mus. 
Pio. Clem. t. vi. pl. 45, enumerates 
the five most valuable busts of this 
emperor, that are known, nately, 
the colossal one before mentioned, 
lately removed from the Castello 
St. Angelo: one of the three pre- 
served in the Mus-Capitol (t. ii. 
pl. 54), one in the Ruspoli palace: 
one in the Colonna palace, with 
the breast naked, excepting the 
beit of the parazonium, which 
crosses it; and the bust now in this 
collection. 

61. A head much larger than 
life, of Marcus Aurelius, repre- 
sented as Pontifex Max, in the sa- 
crificing robes, veiled and crowned 
with chaplets, and the cereal wreath. 
His countenance expresses the calm 
benevolence of his mind, and. the 
dignified gravity which his philoso- 
phic pursuits bad rendered habi- 
tual to him. ‘This head was ob- 
tained from the Mattei collection 
in 1773. 

62. A head of Nero, larger than 
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life, brought from Athens in 1740, 
by Dr. Askew. : 

"63. A head of Annia Faustina, 
the daughter of Antoninus Pius, 
and the wife of his successor, Mar- 
cus Aurelius. Purchased at Poz- 
guolo, 1777. 

64. A bust of Hadrian, found in 
the grounds of Cav. Lolli, on the 
site of the emperor's villa at ‘Tivoli, 
purchased in 1768. 

65. A head of Epicurus, found. 
‘in 1775, in the Villa Casali, near 
the, church of Santa Maria Maggi- 
ore, in Rome. It is exactly resem- 
blant of the head of that philoso- 
pher, found with the name upon it, 
and joined in the Janus manner, 
with the head of Metrodorus. Mus, 
Capit. T.1, p. 5. 

66. A bust of a middle-aged 
man. The hair of the head and 
beard are short and bushy. The 
left shoulder bears part of a Chla- 
mys, fastened with a round buckle. 
On the base is the following inserip- 
tion. 

L. AMILIUS FORTUNATUS, 
AMICO OPTIMO. S. P. F. 


The —_ §. P. F. stand for ‘‘sua 
pecunia fecit.” {t was found, in 
1776, amongst the extensive ruins 
within the grounds belonging to the 
Cesarea family, near Genzane. 

69. An eagle about twenty inches 
high, sent from Rome to the late 
Mr. Beaumont. The head is mo- 
dern. 

70. A fountain, composed of the 
stem of the Lotus, regenerating three 
times from its calyx. The lower di- 
vision is apparently surrounded with 
the branches and fruit of an olive 
tree. Round the middle division are 
branches of ivy and a serpent; the 
upper part terminatesina pyramidal 
bud springing from amidst its leaves. 
This curious mystical composition 
was discovered, in 1776, by Nicolo 
La Piccola, near the road between 
Tivoli aud Praneste. Six feet six 
inches in height, See Mus, Capitol, 
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pl. 10, of a Serpent twining rouad a 
Cista. 

71. A bas-relief representing a 
Candelabrum, composed of the stem 
of a Lotus, springing from a tripod 
altar, ornamented with Rams’ heads 
at the angles, and supported upon 
the legs of Lions. On the top of the 
stem is the flower shaped like a bell, 
which, by the handles which are 
added to it, takes the form of a 
vase, and contains the fire. This 
bas-relief, about two fect square, 
belonged formerly to the Mattei fa- 
mily, and is pablished in the Mus, 
Matteianum. 

72. A vase, three feet high, with 
handles. Its form is oval, and it is 
ornamented with many Bacchanali¢ 
an figures and symbols relative to 
Eleusinian mysteries. It was dug up 
at the Monte Cagnuolo, the site of 
the villa of Antoninus Pius, ‘near 
the ancient Lanuvium, before no- 
ticed. 

73. A bas-relief, seven feet six 
inches long, and two feet six inches 
high, representing the nine Muses, 
placed within five arcades, support- 
ed by fluted columns, and richly 
ornamented with festoons of foliage. 
Each Muse has her characteristic 
attributes. 1. Clio, the Muse of his- 
tory, holding a tablet on which she 
is writing with astylus. 2. Calliope, 
the Muse of historie poetry, 3. Era- 
to, her left and resting on the Psal- 
terium, with which she accompanies 
her erotic songs, 4. Melpomene, 
the Muse of tragedy, with her attri- 
butes of destruction, the club and 
the tragic mask. 5. Euterpe, who 
holds the double tibia as presiding 
over music. 6, Thalia, the Muse of 
pastoral comedy, holding the tria- 
peid- mask, and the pedam of the 
satyrs. 7. Terpsichore, who presides 
over dancing, and holds the lyre, 
8. Urania, the celestial Muse, point- 
ing to a globe, held in her left hand. 
9. Polyhymuia, who presides over 
mystery aud fable; she leans ever 
a column, and js wrapped up in 
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drapery. All these figures, with 
their attributes, are entire. 

74. A bas-relief, the front of a 
Sarcophagus, seven feet four inches 
long, representing a Bacchanalian 
choral procession composed of thirty 
figures of Fauns, Satyrs, Sileni, Bac- 
chant Nymphs, and other mystical 
attendants upon Bacchus, who is 
sitting with Ariadne on a car drawn 
by two Centaurs. It was formerly 
in the Villa Montalto, and is en- 
graven by Bertoli in the Admirand. 
Roman. Antiq. Vestig. pl. 48. 

75. The front of a sepulchral 
Cippus, found in the Villa Pelluchi, 
near the Pincian Gate at Rome, 
with an inscription, of a singular 
construction. 

76. A pedestal with a sepulchral 
inscription, which was found, in 
1776, near Nettuno, the Antium 
built by the Emperor Nero. 

77. The front of a sepulchral 
Cippus, with a Greek inscription, 
and the figure of a skeleton. It 
was purchased from the Burioni 
villa, near the Salarian gate at 
Rome, and is cited by the Abbate 
Giovenazzo, in his treatise upon 
the fragments of Livy, published in 
1772, as an example of the ancient 
Greek usage of not separating words 
in inscriptions. 

78. <A small inscription, nine 
inches long, found in the Villa Pe- 
rucci, 

79. The front of a votive Cippus, 
two feet seven inches high, with an 
inscription, which probably related 
to Geta, who was murdered by Ca- 
racalla, and whose name was by that 
emperor struck out of all public 
monuments. It belonged to the 
late Mr. Topham, of Windsor. 

80. A sepulchral Cippus, two 
feet nine inches high, On the front 
is a tablet with an_ inscription ; 
above it, in the centre, is the head 
of Medusa, on either side of which 
is an Ibis and a. Ram’s head, from 
whence hangs a festoon, Beneath 


it, is represented the Rape of Pro- 
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serpine, who is carried off by Pluto 
in a cardrawn by four horses, guided 
by a Genius, and preceded by a 
Serpent. Two spiral columns, with 
capitals composed of two doves, bor- 
der the edges. 

81. <A Greek inscription upon a 
circular shield three feet in diame- 
ter, containing the names of the 
Ephebi of Athens under the Cos- 
metes, Alcamenes, and of the tribes 
to which they belonged. It is the 
common opinion, collected from the 
ancient authors, that the Ephebi 
were sworn soldiers at the age of 
eighteen, but were not to serve out 
of the state, till they had attained 
the age of twenty, that is for two 
years, whilst in training. This 
marble was brought from Athens 
by the late Doctor Anthony Askew, 
and the inscription published, though 
incorrectly, by Corsini, Fast. Antiq. 
T. iv. Proleg. p. 11. Several si- 
milar inscriptions are given in the 
Marm. Oxon. on marbles brought 
from Greece by Sir George Wheler. 

82. A bas-relief near three feet 
high, representing a bearded elderly 
man, draped and sitting on a kind 
of throne. Jn his right hand he 
holds a human foot, extended for- 
ward in the same manner as the sit- 
ting figures of Jupiter held an eagle 
or patera. Two figures of women of 
a much inferior size stand near him 
ina picture of veneration, and in 
the margin of the pediment is en- 
graven, in old Greck letters, the 
word “ ZANOINMMNOZ.” This mar- 
ble appears to have been the front 
of the sepulchral cippus of that 
great Athenian general whose name 
is inscribed upon it. The sitting 
figure represents Pluto, the Jupiter 
or deity who presides in infernis, of 
whom the foot is the well-known 
symbol. One of the women may 
be Isis, and the other a mystes 
(Monaldini Thesaur.Gemm. No.19. 
Gori, T. i. pl. 197. 

The late learned Dr. Askew, who 
brought this interesting marble from 
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Athens, supposed this figure of Plu- 
to to be a votive portrait of Zan- 
thippus himself, presenting a foot 
asa vow to Asculapius for the 
cure of his wound, which history 
reports him to have received, at the 
battle of Mycale, in which he com- 
manded the Grecian fleet against the 
Persians, 479 years before Christ. 

83. A fragment of a testamentary 
inscription, sawed from the front 
of a Sarcophagus, found, in 1776, 
in the Perucci villa before men- 
tioned. 

84. A cinerary Urn, two feet high, 
and eighteen inches wide. The front 
and the two sides are ornamented 
with festoons of fruit hanging from 
Rams heads, Sparrows destroying a 
Lizard, a Grasshopper, an Eagle in 
the pediment, and an inscribed 
tablet. 

85. A Puteal, on which are repre- 
sented, in alto relievo, five groupes 
of Fauns and Bacchanalian Nymphs. 
It is a hollow cylinder, three fect 
high, and three in diameter, was 
found in the island of Capria, and 
stood many years in the Columbrano 
palace at Naples, belonging to the 
Duke Caraffa. 

86. A bas-relief, about four feet 
square, representing a Bacchanalian 
choral procession, led by a Mystes, 
found at Gabia, the capital of the 
ancient Gabii. A bas-relief similar to 
this has been many yearsin the court 
of the Belvidere in the Vatican, and 
the same figures appear on the cele- 
brated Gaieta Vase, which has the 
name of a Greek artist, Salpion, in- 
scribed upon it, 

87. An ancient Mensula, three 
feet high, inserted into a pedestal. 
This elegant piece of ornament was 
sawed from the end of a long block 
of marble, found in a most extensive 
and magnificent ancient building in 
the neighbourhood of Frascati. 

88. A Labrum of Egyptian green 
Basaltes; on the sides are carved 
two rings, in imitation of handles, 
in the centre of which is a leaf of 
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ivy. It is six feet four inches long, 
three feet broad, and as many high. 
By the will of Christina, Queen of 
Sweden, the former possessor of it, 
it passed to the museum of the Duke 
of Odeschalchi, from whose heir, 
the Duke of Bracciano, it was pur- 
cased in 1776. 

89. An oblong square granite ba- 
son, three feet six inches long, 
twenty inches wide, eighteen deep, 
and two feet six inches high. This 
kind of bason served anciently in 
temples, to hold sacred water used 
in purifying the hands. Three, si- 
milar to this, have been found in 
porphyry; one in Agrippa’s pan- 
theon, now placed in the church of 
St. John Lateran at Rome; another 
is in the Borghese palace, and the 
third was in the collection of Count 
Caylus, who has engraved it in his 
Antiq. ve vii. pl.66, and it now 
stands in the church of St. Germain 
l’Auxerais at Paris, adapted as a 
mausoleum for the Count by the ad- 
dition of a modern cover to it. This 
bason was procured, as the last men- 
tioned, in 1776. 

90. The triangular vase of a Can- 
delabrum fifteen inches high. The 
three side pannels are ornamented 
with a vase, a lotus with festoons 
composed of various symbolical 
plants, and an Ibis. The Ardea- 
Ibis, or that peculiar to Egypt, is 
described in Hasselquist’s Travels. 


—— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Epitome. 
Str, Hull, Sept. 10, 1805. 
PPPHERE are, perhaps, few sub- 


jects, concerning which there 
have been and still are, greater di- 
versities of opinion, than on what is 
called taste; and these differences 
are so generally prevalent, as to 
afford in my opinion an incontesti- 
ble proof, that its principles are 
neither thoroughly investigated, nor 
weil understood. All agree that two 
and two make four, but few are 
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agreed-as to the principles or forms 
which constitute beauty: the one is 
obyious to,common capacities, but 
the other requires accuracy of dis- 
cernment, thought, and discrimina- 
tion ; itis neither obvious to coms 
mon Capacities, nor even to men of 
superior abilities, and the vagueness 
of opifion so conmon in these mat- 
ters will be readily accounted tur 
on this ground. 

If we trace this qualification to 
its source, it will probably be found 
to Consist in a due perception of 
propriety, in whatever it regards ; 
and the. principles of taste will be 
those forms of things, which are the 
best adapted to the end for which 
they exist. Besides, as whatever 
is most proper, must ever be most 
beautiful, I am led to think that 
my definition will be found both 
comprehensive and complete; this 
opinion will be further correbo- 
rated if we reflect, that those peo- 
ple are most commonly said to pos- 
sess the best taste, whose minds are 
able to discern the greatest number 
of proprieties in any given object, 
and that those things are the most 
beautiful which offer the greatest 
number of beauties or proprietics 
to the spectator. 

Keeping this idea in view, and 
reflecting on the multitude of pro- 
prieties which exist in different 
things, and in each in proportion, as 
we behold them in difierent lights ; 
if we further consider the diversity 
of feelings and perceptions, imagin- 
ations, judgments, habits, and modes 
of thinkingin men, and the varied 
shades of each of these ; if to these 
considerations, we add others on the 
scarcity of men who think at all, or 
at any rate, who employ their 
thoughts-on abstract reasonings, we 
shall not merely be no way surprised, 
that they are neither actually agreed 
on, nor well understood, amongst 
mankind ; but we shall wonder that 
that they are so well agreed on as 

they really are, 
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It is not impossible, Mr. Editor, 
but from some one of these causes, 
the simple definition of taste, and 
of the principles of taste, just*now 
given, may be strongly controverted, 
or utterly denied. I] am not so strong. 
ly wedded to my own opinions, but 
I canretract them on receiviny better, 
and shall be glad to see those of 
some of your correspondents on this 
subject. The investigation of them, 
I think, to be rather uncommon, 
than difficult, and rather requiring 
perseverance and obséfvation, than 
great talents. Mr. Burke, as your 
reviewer has observed, in speaking 
of Mr. WKnight’s Essay, rather be- 
hold things in the gross, than sifts 
them to their origin; hence he often 
becomes confused, and to appear- 
anceincorrect: whilst Mr. Knight la- 
bours underacertain obscurity which 
prevents his work from being of the 
use which it otherwise might. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

CLERIcvs. 





TotheEditor of the Monthly Epitome. 

Str, 

H AVING observed the atten- 

tion you bestow on every 
subject connected with increasing 
the comforts or conveniences of 
mankind, I am induced to beg 
your insertion of the following 
hint respecting an important branch 
of rural economy, the raising of 
fences, 

It is well known, that tu raise 
white-thorn quicksets, it is neces- 
sary to bury the haws or seeds, tor 
one year previous to sowing; as 
they naturally remain two years in 
the ground before the appearance 
of the shoot. Now, as obtaining 
plants one year after sowing, is es- 
sentially necessary to equalize the 
varying supplies of different sea- 
sons, | would recommend a_prac- 
tice frequently resorted to in the 
neighbourliood of Norwich, for this 
purpose, It is this: the haws are 
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given to hogs, who devour them 
greedily, and though they seem to 
crack them in eating, it is found 
by experience, that such is not the 
case, The hog-sty is previously 
made glean, their excrement con- 
taining the haws is carefully pre- 
served, and at the proper season 
committed to the ground, when its 
stomach and intestines are found to 
have had such an effect on them, 
as to cause them to vegetate the 
succeeding, instead of the second 
year, So that by a judicious at- 
tention to this circumstance, the 
inconveniences of a scanty season 
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may be completely avoided, at the 
will of the nurseryman. 

Improvements in rural and do- 
mestie economy, being of such im- 
portance to this country, at the 
present moment; I feel gratified in 
communicating a useful hint, for 
the information of such of your 
readers, as chuse to avail them- 
selves of it, and shal be glad to 
meet with similar ones, from such 
of your correspondents as have leci- 
sure to make them. 

lam, Sir, yours, &c. 

S. 
Walworth, November 5th, 1805, 
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R. W. Kewt’s, of Plymouth, 
for ‘an Improvement in Can- 
dlesticks, for the Prevention of acci- 
dental Fires in the Use of Candles, 
[Dated July 2, 1805.] 

This invention consists in the ad- 
dition of a rim to the common large 
chamber candlestick, by means of 
which it is capable of holding water, 
and of being conveniently removed 
with the water therein: there is also 


‘a guard, made of glass or horn, (in 


the manner of the cylindrical glasses 
to Argand’s lamps) which without 
destroying the light, conducts the 
sparks into the water, and also pre- 
vents the danger'of curtains,clothes,or 
other articles communicating (side- 


ways) with the candle. The guard is 


made to take off occasionally. There 
ig also a conical socket, by which 
the slide or lifter is avoided, in order 
that the candle may, in its burning 
down to the socket, meet with no 
obstruction in instantly dropping 
into the water, and be thereby 
quite extinguished (though the par- 
ties may have fallen asleep). 

Lia, BaQ, 1805, 





Mr. J. Rowntner’s for a new 
Improvement in the Construction of 
Water Closets. 

[Dated Dec. 13, 1790.] 

This invention consists of such a 
disposition or application of the se- 
veral parts necessary to complete 
the same, that the whole apparatus 


“is capable of being moved together, 


and is what is termed a portable 
water closet. It has all the advan- 
tages, in respect to the prevention of 
the ill smell or stench which is found 
in fixed water closets, and may be 
made for the purposes of sick rooms, 
on such a scale as not to occupy 
more space, or to be more incum- 
brance than a common night cbuair. 
In these closets the reservoir for the 
water, which may either be hot,cold,or 
medicated, js fixed in the same piece 
of furniture as the bason and soil- 
receiver, which latter is so fitted ta 
the soil-pipe from the bason, that it 
may be taken away and replaced at 
pleasure. The stench is prevented 
from getting out of the receiver, by 
means of tbe soil pip*s.trom the 
+n 
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bason forming an air-tight junction 


awith it, either by having the end of ' 


the pipe immersed in water, or some 
proper fluid, or otherwise made close 
by flanches, insition, &c. This se- 
cures it on’ the outside of the bason. 
The stench is prevented from getting 
through the opening of the bason by 
any of the water-stops, or stink- 
traps, now in use. 





Messrs. Hosson’s and Syivezs- 
reR’s, of Sheffield, for a Method of 
manufacturing Zinc into Wire, and 
into Vessels and Utensils, for Culi- 
nary and other Purposes. 

[Dated April 29, 1805.] 

Zinc, which has heretofore been 
called a semi-metal, because it is 
not malleable, and scarcely capa- 
ble of extension, by» mechanical 
means, at the ordinary temperature 
of the atmosphere, or at those heats 
which are usually applied in forg- 
ing or extending the metals called 
entire metals, is by the processes of 
this method, capable of being ex- 
tended by hammering, laminating, 
wire-drawing, pressing, stamping, 
or by the other well-known methods 
of treating the entire metals, pro- 
vided the said zinc be kept during 
the said operations, at or about a 
certain heat, hereafter mentioned. 
Or in. other cases, that zinc shall 
have been annealed by exposure to 
such a degree of heat as is alluded 
to above. ‘The operations are con- 
ducted in the following manner, 


with variations according to Cir-. 


cuinstances, or to the sizes or kinds 
of things required to be made, and 
which are easily ascertained by 
those accustomed to work in me- 
tals. The zinc is cast into ingots, 
or thick plates, in the usual man- 
mer, of such a figure and magnitude 
as may best suit the intended pur- 

ses, and the best form for mak- 
Ing wire, is that of a cylinder. 
These ingots, when intended to be 
mechanically wrought or worked, 
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are then to be heated to a tempera 
ture, between the'degrees of 210 
and 300, or thereabouts, according 
to the scale of Fahrenheit. For 
wire, it is most convenient, that 
the cast cylinders be extended be- 
tween rollers, at the above tempe- 
rature, till their lengths have been 
increased to about four times; and 
afterwards, the same may be drawn 
through’ the wire plates, without 
farther heating or annealing, unless 
the pieces should be very thick, 
Plates of zinc may be made by work- 
ing it from the ingot between rol- 
lers, at the temperature aforesaid ; 
and those plates may be hammered 
into vessels, for culinary or other 
purposes, by the same treatment as 
is applied to other metals, taking 
care to heat, -er to anneal the zinc 
at proper times, during the operas 
tion. When it is necessary to unite 
plates of zinc together, the same is 
performed by the use of a solder, 
consisting of two parts tin, and one 
part zinc, ar théreabouts, more or 
less, according to the hardness and 
fusibility required in the same, or 
the common glazier’s solder may be 
used and applied for the same pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Marstann’s, for an Im- 
provement in the Process of dying 
Silk, Woollen, Worsted, Mohair, 
Fur, Hair, Cotten, and Linen, as 
well in a manufactured, as in a raw 
State. 

[Dated July 19, 1805.] 

The nature of this invention con- 
sists in the extraction of the air 
from a vessel -containing the silk, 
woollen, &c. which are to be dyed, 
and, consequently, from such silk, 
woollen, &c. and applying to them, 
all or any of such liquid, materials, 
as are used in dying the same, while 
the air is so extraeted from them. 
The more completely the air is ex- 
tracted, the more perfect the ope- 
ration will be, 
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The articles to be dyed, must be 
put into a vessel called a receiver, 
which must be perfectly air-tight, 
by fastening down the lid or other 
cover to the aperture, through 
which the articles are put into the 
receiver; then, by means of a com- 
mon air pump, connected with the 
receiver, the air must be extracted 
from it, and from the articles to 
be dyed, contained therein. Such 


liquid materials used in dying, are 
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then to be introduced, care being 
taken that no air, or as little air as 
possible, be admitted into the re- 
ceiver. ‘The articles to be dyed 
are then to remain in the receiver, 
till they be sufiiciently impregnated 
with the intended colour. A lid, 
or grated bars of woud, must be 
placed within the receiver, to pre~ 
vent the articles which are to be 
dyed from rising above the surface 
of the liquor. 


es 
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MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LORD 
VISCOUNT NELSON, DUKE OF 
BRONTE, k. B. &c. &c. &c. » 


Come, come; no time for lamenta- 
tion now 

Nor much more cause; Samson hath 
quit himself 

Like Samson, and heroically hath fi- 
nish’d 

A life heroic: to his enemies 

——= hath left years of mourning 

And lamentation :—to Israel 

Honour hath left, and freedom :-—— 

To himself and father’s house eter- 
nal fame. 


Milton*s Samson's Agonist. 


ORATYIO, Lord Viscount Nel- 
son, was the son of the Rev. 
Mr. Nelson, Rector of Burnham 
Thorpe, a small living in the county 
of Norfolk, in the parsonage-housc: 
of which parish our hero was born, 
Sept. 29, 1758. His mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. Dr. Suck- 
ling, a descendant of Sir John Suck- 
ling, a poet and loyalist inthe reign 
of Charles the First, and grand- 
daughter of Sir Charles ‘Turner, of 
Warham, tn this county, by his lady 
the sister of Siw Robert Walpole, in 
consequence of which-consanguinity 
to the family of that great states- 
man be was christened Horatio, 
He was placed early at the school 


! 





of North Walsham, from whence, 
however, he was taken at the age of 
twelve years by his uncle, Captain 
Suckling, who made him midship- 
man aboard the Raisonable of sixty- 
four guns, of which he had then the 
command. 

This was at a period when a mis- 
understanding subsisied between our 
court and that of Spain respecting 
the Falkland Islands, whieh how- 
ever terminated without hostilities ; 
and young Nelson returned to his 
friends in Norfolk. 

in 1773, a voyage of discovery 
was undertaken towards the north 
pole, of which the Hon. Captain 
Phipps, afterwards Lord Mulgrave, 
had the command, and Captain, now 
Adiniral Lutwidge, was the second. 

Special orders were issued from 
the adiniralty that no boys should 
be admitted on board either of the 
ships; but the enterprising spirit of 
young Nelson, burning to be en- 
gaged in an expedition so arduous 
aad honourable, earnestly entreated 
Capt. Lutwidge to enrol him in his 
ship’s crew as his coxswain, which, 
after some difficulty, was granted. 
It is well known that this voyage 
was extremely perilous, and that 
the ships were at one time com~ 
pletely hemmed in amongst fields of 

4F2 
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ice, which presented an immense 
and dismal appearance of destruc- 
tion as far as the eye could extend 
its view. One day young Nelson, 
seeing at a distance a large white 
bear, descended unperceived from 
the ship’s side with a musket, and 
went in chase of the monster: which 
he followed over numerous hills of 
ice and streams, which descended 
from their sides, where they were 
broken. After a long chase he shot 
the bear, and had to drag the car- 
case.to the ship which took him 
many hours to accomplish. In the 
mean time the youth was missing, 
end many inquiries were made, but 
fruitlessly, to the great concern of 
Capt. Lutwidge, and the crew, with 
all of whom he was a particular 
favourite, as well for his activity, 
as his generosity. At length he was 
descried from the mast-head, drag- 
ging his prey, by a sailor, who has- 
tily descended with the intelligence; 
and several hastened to his assist- 
ance, When hecame on board, the 
Captain asked- him how he could 
engage in so dangerous a pursuit, 
and risk his life for such an object, 
to whom he answered, “that he 
wanted the skin for his father.” 

Soon after his return to England 
in October of that year, he obtain- 
ed a situation on board the Sea- 
horse, of twenty guns, commanded 
by the brave Captain Farmer, who 
was afterwards. blown up in the 
Quebec frigate. 

In 1777 be was passed as licute- 
nant, and at the same time was ap- 
pointed second of the Lowestotie 
frigate, in which ship he sailed to 
Jainaica, where his ever-enterprising 
disposition prompted him to solicit 
the command of a schooner, which 
belonged to the Lowestoffe as a ten- 
der. In this small vessel he cir- 
cumnavigated the island, and made 
himself a complete pilot in. those 
seas. 

When Admiral Parker obtained 
the Jamaica gtation, in 1778, he 
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appointed Mr. Nelson third lieute- 
nant of his flag-ship the Bristol, in 
which he came by rotation to be 
first. The year following he was made 
post captain by that veteran com- 
mander ; and the first ship for which 
he was commissioned as captain 
was the Hinchinbrooke. 

About this time the arrival of 
Count D’Estaing at Martinico 
spread an alarm throughout the 
British Islands, and excited no small 
fears for the safety of Jamaica. 
Lvery exertion was made to put 
that important island into the best 
possible state of defence to resist an 
enemy daily expected in great force. 
In this exigency Captain Nelson, 
whose services were well known and 
appreciated, was immediately en- 
trusted beth by the Governor Ge- 
neral Dalling, and Admiral Parker, 
with the command of the batteries 
at Port Royal, the most important 
station in the island. To be so en- 
trusted is a proof in what high esti- 
mation his military talents were 
held, as well as his personal cou- 
rage. Prominent indeed must have 
been the character, and splendid 
the services, that could have recom- 
mended a young man of twenty-two, 
from the naval department, to the 
management and defence of a mili- 
lary post, on which the safety of sv 
valuable a colony essentially de- 
pended, 

When this immediate apprehen- 
sion had subsided, Captain Nelson 
was sent on an expedition, with 
Major Polson, against Fort Juan, 
on the river St. John, in the Gulph 
of Mexico. 

This river is extremely difficult 
of navigation, but the destruction 
of the fort was considered of consi- 
derable moment, as’ in time of war 
the commerce of Jamaica was much 
annoyed from thence. 

On his arrival in the river, Cap- 
tain: Nelson quitted his ship, and 
proceeded with the boats one hun- 
dréd miles up the river, where ke 
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stormed amd carried a strong out- 
post of the enemy, situated on un 
island, and turned the guns of the 
Spaniards upon theinselves. Ma- 
jor Polson in his report to Gover- 
nor Dalling, bore the warmest tes- 
timony to the skill and valour of 
Captain Nelson on this occasion ; 
and acknowledged that to his brave 
colleague, the reduction of the fort 
was principally owing. 

His health was so greatly affected 
by this service, that he was obliged 


.to reture to England, in the Lion, 


commanded by Captain, now the 
gallant Admiral Cornwallis. 

In August 1781, he was appoint- 
ed to the command of the Albe- 


-marle on the North Sea station, 


where his constitution received a 
very severe attack. At the close 
of the year following, he was sent 


=== 


with a convoy to New York, where 
he joined the fleet under the com- 
mand of Sir Samuel Hood, whom 
he accompanied to the West Indies, 
and continued employed in active 
service there, till the conclusion of 
the peace, when he returned to 
Kogland. 

In the spring of 1784, he ob- 
tained the command of the Boreas 
frigate, in which he sailed to the 
Leeward Islands, where in 4787, 
be married Frances Herbert Nesbit, 
widow of Dr. Nesbit, of the Island 
of Nevis, and daughter of William 
Herbert, esq. senior judge, and 
niece of Mr, Herbert, presideat of 
that island. ‘The bride on this oc- 
casion, was given away by Prince 
William Henry, now Duke of Cla- 
rence, 

[V'o be concluded in our next.) 
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ADVERSARIA: 


Literary, Philosophical, and Miscellancous, 


LITERARY. 

R. Grapwin, the celebrated 

- author of the Persian Moon- 
shee, and other valuable works on 
eastern literature, has lately, after 
many years study and labour, as- 
sisted by many of the most learned 
native orientalists, completed his 
Persian Dictionary ; which, besides 
a number of words omitted in those 
ef Richardson or Meuinski, con- 
tains above thirty thousand wor.s, 
with examples from the best pocts 
and philologists, the Jehangiri Bor- 
han Kata, and other dictionaries, 
_From Mr. Gladwin’s intimate know- 
_ledge of the terms used in the courts 
of law, the diplomatic, civil and 
military departments this work will 
be deemed an »<Ceptable preseut 
both by the »~ung cadet or writer 
going to.edia, and to the critical 
stude=* In our own.country. Mr, 
ectndwin has also prepared illustra- 





tions of the Bostan, Beharistan, 
Ayar-danusb, and the letters of 
Abul Fazl, adapted to the use of 
the students at Fort William, for 
the press. He has also commenced 
printing the Gulistan of Sadi, in the 
original Persian, with a literal ver- 
sion, and a complete analysis of 
every word, Arabic and Persian, oc- 
curring in that celebrated work. I¢ 
will form a large quarto volume, 
and is printed at the Calcutta Hin- 
dostanee press, with a new fount of 
Arabic and Persian types expressly 
cast for the work, 

Mr. Wottuam, director of the 
public hydraulic works at Cux- 
haven, has lately published a work, 
entitled, The Theory and Descrip- 
tion of a Ventilator, for airing ves- 
sels, vaults, mines, coal pits, &c. 
with some remarks on airing vessels 
and goods suspected of infection. 

Mr. CumMine will shortly pub- 
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lish a new edition of Feltham’s Re- 
solves, moral, political, and di- 
vine. 

An account of the travels of 
Messrs. Humboldt and Bonpland, 
between the Tropics, will be pub- 
lished early in December, in one 
volume foolscap octavo. 

The second volume of Mr. 
Pratr’s complete edition of the 
works of Bishop, has lately made 
its appearance, the third may be 
expected about Christmas. A vo- 
lume is published quarterly, and 
the whole work will be completed 
in about ten. 

A dramatic poem on the death 
of Socrates is in the press, and 
will shortly be given to the world: 
—aA noble and interesting subject: 
we heartily wish the writer success. 

Mr. Savace has just published 
the secend edition, with considera. 
- bleadditions, of Reinhard’s concise 
History of the present State of the 
Commerce of Great Britain, 

Mr. Joun Janus Warr will 
shortly publish, An Encyclopedia 
of Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, 


Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, 


Therapeutics, Pharmacy, Materia 
Medica, Botany; Chemistry, Natu- 
ral History, &c. it will form a 
small octavo volume. 

Mr. Luxmoore, Surgeon Extra- 
ordinary to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, ke, will shortly 
publish a treatixe on Hernia Hu- 
moralis, and Remarks on Opacity 
of the Cornea; elucidated by cases. 

The Rev. Dr. Lerricy’s work 
on Artificial Memory, announced in 
this work a few months ago, may 
be expected to appear about the 
commencement of the ensuing year. 

Mr. Sux has just published a 
second edition of his Rhymes on 
Art, with a new Preface and addi- 
tional Notes, 

A second edition of the Minia- 
ture may be expected by and by, 
considerably altered, improved, and 
corrected. 
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The New Annual Register, or 
General Repository of History, Po- 
litics, and Literature, for 1804, 
may be expected during the present 
month. 

Mr. Howarp will shortly pub- 
lish a new edition of his Practical 
Observations on the natural history 
and cure of the Venereal disease. 

Sir H. EN¢Leriecp is prepar- 
ing a new edition of his Walk 
through Southampton, with consi- 
derable additions, 

Br. Cox has in the press, a new 
edition of his Practical Observa- 
tions on Insanity. 

The History of Litchfield, by the 
Rev. Mr. Harwoop, will be pub- 
lished about Christmas, much en- 
larged from his original design. 

The Bishop of Landaff is printing 
a new edition of his Defence of 
Christianity, and Apology for the 
Bible in one volume octavo; to 
which will be added, two sermons 
in defence vf revealed religion, 
We hope that he will alter the title 
of his useful work in defence of the 
Bible, as we have heard it insinu- 
ated that he would not have made 
use of the word “ Apology,” had 
he thought’ his cause capable’ of ad- 
mitting a better. We hope he will 
no longer afford an opportunity for 
such despicable cavilling, when it 
can so easily be obviated. 

The Chemical and Mineralogical 
Dictionary of Messrs. A. and C, 
AIKIN, may be expected in the 
course of a few days. 

A new edition of Mr. Joun 
Bev1, of Autermony’s Travels from 
St. Petersburgh to various parts of 
Asia, is in the press. 

A volume of travels in Germany 
and Italy, by Mr. Lewarstre, au- 
thor of a Raugh Sketch of Moderna 
Paris, may be «nected by and by. 

The Secret Histvey of the Court 
and Cabinet of St. Clout [py 9 Se- 
ries of Letters from a Gutleman 
at Paris to a Nobleman in Lona.y 
written during the months of Au- 
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gust, September, and October,1805, 
may be shortly expected to make 
its appearance. 

Mr. Morrison has in the press 
a work, entitled, An Examination 
into the Principles of what is com- 
monly called the Brunonian System 
of Physic, introductory to a series 
of Aphorisms on Life and Mind, 
Health and Disease; with an at- 
tempt to form a more simple and 
philosophical arrangement, of dis- 
eases upon the present state of our 
knowledge of the human frame. 

Mr. Accum has in the press a 
second edition of his practical es- 
say on the Analysis of Minerals ; ex- 
emplifying the best methods of ana- 
lysing Ores, Earths, Stones, Inflam- 
mableFossils,and MineralSubstances 
in general; forming a familiar com- 
pendium of instruction to enable any 
person to examine the products of 
his own land, or such as are met 
with in travels, excursions, &c. 

Mr. Morrison, of Perth, has 
announced his intention of publish- 
ing a work under the title of Bibli- 
otheca Sacra, or a Dictionary of 
the Holy Scriptures, explaining the 


_ various terms, doctrines, histories, 


characters, ordinances, institutions, 
Jaws, precepts, and figures, in the 
sacred oracles ; it will be published 
in nine parts, forming two volumes 
octavo, and will be illustrated with 
a set of maps entirely new. 

Mr. E. D. Clarke has a volume 
in the press, entitled, Mineralogy, 
or an easy and simple method of 
arranging the substances of the mi- 
neral kingdom, into classes, orders, 
genera, species, and varicties, ac- 
cording to their distribution on the 
surface of the globe, 

Dr. Arkin will shortly 7ablish 
a work entitled, Geogrart#cal De- 
lineations, or a comp4dious view 
of the natural and ylitical state of 
all parts’ of th siobe; it will ex- 
tend to twe s4 l octavo volumes. 

.-W edition of Letters on the 
Jef ovement of the Mind, by Mrs, 
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Cuarong, will shortly make its 
appearance, preceded by a life of 
the author. 

J. C. Davie, Esq. has in the 


‘press, Travels in South America, 


in letters addressed to the late Mr. 
Yorke, of Taunton Dean. 

A Treatise on the Action of Ase 
sumpsit, including the cases and 
determinations in the courts of 
common law, on all contracts and 
agreements not under seal, is in 
preparation by S. Comyn, Esq. of 
the Middle Temple. 

The War of the Bridal Ring, an 
heroic comic poem, in five cantos, 
from the pen of Mr. Hunr will 
shortly appear. 

Mr. Rusuton, of Liverpool, will 
publish a volume of poems in the 
ceurse of a few weeks. 

The Rev. Epwarp Nares’ 
Bampton Lectures, containing @ 
view of the evidences of Christianity, 
at the close of what has been called 
the Age of Reason, is nearly ready 
for publication, 

Dr. Jamrzson, Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
proposes to publish by subscripticng 
in two quarto volumes, an Etymo- 
logical Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language. 

Mr. Ro. Wistox, of Leicester, 
is printing a Natural History of 
Strawberries, with some improve- 
ments in their cultivation: Mr. W. 
it will be recollected, is the author 
of several works ou agriculture and 
gardening. 

Mr. Crass, of Bremen, is ene 
gaged in compiling a critical Grams 
watical Dictionary of the German 
and English Languages, the leading, 
object of which is, to define and elu- 
cidate by examples, the various ac- 
ceptations of all the words extant in 
the two languages respectively, so 
as to bea guide for tue choice of 
proper idioms, in translating from 
either language, 

The Rev. Mr. Reywect, author 
of # Manual of the Psalms, has a 
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volume of Parochial Discourses in 
the Press: they are principally on 
the advent of Christ. 

The sixth volume of the Asiatic 
Annual Register (for 1804) will 
shortly appear. 

Professor Scott, of Aberdeen, is 
preparing for publication, a work, 
entitled, Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy, or an Analysis of the 
Powers of the Human Understand- 
ing, with a view to ascertaining the 
principles of rational logic. 

Mrs. MarGanet Lee proposes 
to publish by subscriptionin two oc- 
tavo volumes, the History of the 
Isle of Man, from the earliest ac- 
counts. 

A new morning paper has com- 
menced its career during this month, 
under the title of the Morning 
Star. Its political principles are 
understood to ‘be those which go- 
vern the leading members of what 
3s denominated the new opposition. 

Mr. Macxoncuir, of Baly- 

oor, neat Calicut, propeses pub- 

ishing a large work on the theory 
and practice of naval architecture ; 
afso political and commercial stric- 
tures oh the comparative state of 
naval architecture in Great Britain 
and India. ‘This work will also 
contain a plan for improving the 
timber trade of India, so as to ob- 
viate the increasing scarcity of that 
article in England, and render her 
independent of the northern nations 
of Europe, for the means of sup- 


porting her navy. 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 


It is usual, in the construction of 
electrical machines, to have the 
collecting points firmly fixed, so 
that on the least error in the mo- 
tion of the globe or plates they scratch 
end injure the glass. To obviate 
this inconvenience, Mr. Sincer 
places the points in a cylindrical 
wire, terminated by smooth wooden 
balls, the diameter of which is less 
than the length of the points, This 
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wire is moveable on its axis, by 
means of a spring socket annexed to 
the stem, which enters the conduc- 
tor. In this manner the points may 
be placed at any required eleva- 
tion, so that the danger of scratch- 
ing the glass is effectually obviated 
by the balls coming in contact with 
the glass, whilst the points are kept 
at a little distance. 

Dr, Vavut having left some soup, 
in which were a few grains of the 
red nitrate of mercury, exposed to 
the open air for the space of four 
months, found it to exhibit no sign 
of putrefaction. He repeated the 
experiment for a month longer in 
the height of summer, with similar 
effect. 

The following is recommended as 
a simple method of making tubes of 
elastic gum, or caoutchouc: split 
a stick of cane of the required di- 
mension, and apply the two sections 
together, with a slip of whalebone 
interposed between them, Cut the 
elustic gum into slips pyoper to 
twist over the prepared cane so as 
completely to cover it; then beat 
the surface till the caoutchouc 
completely cohere all round, and 
form one uniform coating. After it 
has become cold, withdraw the whales 
bone from between the pieces. of 
caue, when the latter may be rea- 
dily withdrawn from under its co- 
vering, and the tube left as desired. 
We are well aware of the cohesion 
of warmed caoutchouc, but think 
that the above method may be liable 
to many objections, the principal of 
which is, that there would be many 
interstices in the new-formed tube : 
Ith, however, well worth trial, and 
comPiee success would-be highly 
desirable‘y many points of view. 

M. Vani ons states, that if lead 
ashes be dissO-eq jn a sufficient 
quantity of dilute sitric agid, assist- 
ed by a gentle heaty ind the solu- 

tion be filtered, and then )~,ipj- 
tated by chalk, brought to an a 
palpable powder by levigation, the 
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precipitate, when washed and dried, 
will be the purest and most beauti- 
ful ceruse possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The little comet discovered by 
M. Borward, the vOth October, in 
the morning, was perceived on the 
same day, and in the same hour, by 
Jean Louis Pons, porterat the Obser- 
vatory of Marseilles.“ ‘I'his is the 
95th,” says Lalande, “ which we 
know, according to the list in my 
astronomy. It is the 4th discovered 
by M. Pons; and I solicit the go- 
vernment to encourage him by a 
gratuity. Astronomy is deficient in 
respect of comets.” 

The Literary and Philosophical 
Society at Newcastle upon Tyne, in 
its twelfth year’s report, has pub- 
lished a resolution, which, if adopt- 
ed by other institutions, might be 
productive of mutual advantage. 
‘The following is the resolution to 
which we allude : 

“ That the subscribers to the 
public library at North Shields 
(and to other similar institutions 
which shall afford an equal accum- 
modation to the members of the 
Newcastle Society) shall be admit- 
ted to the rooms without introduc- 
tion, on producing to the librarian 
a certificate of their being members 
of such institutions.” 

Mechanics bave lately been en- 
riched with a curious invention by 
M. Desquinemare, the author of a 
composition for rendering linen and 
other stuffs impermeable to air and 
water. He has named it Panemore, 
from three Greek words, expressive 
of its peculiar quality of being 
moved by every wind. ‘This con- 
trivance is a kind of globe, placed 
on the top of a mast, on which it 
always turns round with the wind. 
tn Consequence of the ingenious cal- 
culation of the curves, which this 
machine presents in all its points, 
the rotatory motion is always in the 
LIT, MAG, 1805, 
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same direction, be that of the winds 
as it may: their utmost violence, 
instead of being detrimental to its 
action, only wugments its power. 
It likewise posstsses this advantage, 
that its means increase in a cubic 
ratio when the wind doubles its ve- 
locity, and that by doubling the 
surface of the machine, its power is 
increased eight fold. It is impossi- 
ble to enumerate the uses to which 
this invention may be applied. To 
give a decisive and experimental 
demonstration of the justness of his 
theory, the contriver has made the 
first application of it to the ascen- 
sion of water. By this new method 
he raises the water from a well: 
twenty yards in depth, in the court 
of the water-proof cloth-manufac- 
tory at Paris, where this curious 
experiment may be seen. He has 
likewise applied it to the bruising of 
grain as food for animals, and pur- 
poses to employ it for grinding corn, 
for making oil, for the use of light- 
houses, the effect of which will be 
greatly increased by the rotatery mo- 
tion of the lights. He considers i 
as a powerful assistant in the navi- 
gation of rivers; and, in general, it 
will form a very economical substi- 
tute for the labour of animals and 
men in all machinery which do not 
require periodical attendance. ‘The 
inventor farther presumes, that it 
will serve for an accurate anemo- 
meter, by which the force of the 
wind may be precisely measured. 
From various experiments made 
in Germany, it appears that the 
bark of the species of service-tree, 
culled by Linnzus, Sorbus Aucupa- 
ria, is well adapted to the tanning 
of leather; and that sfx pounds of 
this bark, collected in autumn, fur- 
nishes as much tanning matter as 
seven pounds of oak-bark. The 
leather subjected to these experi- 
ments was of very good quality. 
The berries of this tree, which 
serve only to please the eye, or as 
46 
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food for birds, may likewise be ap- 
plied to a very useful purpose. An 
ardent spirit, of very excellent qua- 
lity, may be extracyed from them. 
For this purpose, let the berries re- 
main on the tree till they are pe:- 
fectly ripe, and even till they have 
been a little pinched by the frést. 
When they are gathered, put them 
into a tub, and pound them with a 
Jarge wooden pestle. Pour byiling 
water upon them, and stir the whole. 
When the heat has fallen to twenty 
or twenty-two degrees of Reavmur’s 
thermometer, add to the muss a 
- quantity of yeast, sufficient to pro- 
duce a strong fermentation. You 
may know whien it is over by the 
froth which begins tu fall to the 
bottom of the vessel, and when a 
lighted candle held over it is not 
extinguished. The whole is then 
subjected to distillation. The spi- 
rit produced from it has a strong, 
and not very unpleasant taste. This, 
however, may easily be taken away 
by means of charcoal, reduced to 
powder, and eight pounds of which 
are employed for two hundred and 
eighty quarts of spirit. Barrel it, 
apd close it up well, shakiny the 
vessel three or four'times a day, for 
two or three days; then filtre the 
liquor, and distil it again. ‘The 
spirit obtained by this second dis- 
tillation is perfectly limpid, and has 
a very pieasant taste and smell. 
Twelve pounds of the berries yie!d 
two quarts of spirit. The produce 
of each tree is about twelve pounds, 
‘so that the value of a plantation of 
any extent may easily be calculated, 
The pulp which remains after dis- 
tillation affords exceilent nourish- 
ment for cattle. 

In the spring of 1805 the extre- 
mities of the branches of the cherry- 
trees, in a certain district of France, 
were attacked by a multitude of 
small insects; the leaves curled up 
together, and became withered. On 

opening the leaves a great number 
af arts were found, which, jointly 
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with the insect which began the ha- 
voc, completed the destruction of 
the branch. Retourse was had to 
the smoke of tobacco, previously 
taking the precaution to cover the 
trees. This method was three times 
employed, but always without suc- 
cess. ‘The plum-tiecs, attacked by 
the same insects did not lose their 
fruit like the cherry-trees, but the 
animals covered them with thé 
greater rapidity, and without leav- 
ing any hopes of being able to extir- 
pate them by cutting off the ends of 
the branches, as had been done with 
the cherry-trees. With those trees 
whose stems were not very high, the 
following remedy was ‘found effica- 
cious. After being abundantly wa- 
tered, the trunk was covered with 
ashes ; the insects were destroyed, 
and the ants quitted the tree; but 
with lofty trees this method is im- 
practicable. 

M. Achard’s process for extract- 
ing sugar from the beet-root was so 
expensive that no advantage could 
be expected from it for ordinary 
uses. M. Hermstidt, a celebrated 
chemist of Berlin, has discovered a 
method more easily executed, and 
by means of which it is expected 
that sugar will be produced at a 
rate considerably cheaper than that 
of the West Indies. It is as follows: 
aiter pounding the bect-roots in a 
mortar, subject them to the press, 
to extract the juice, which is then 
put into sessels, and clarified with 
Jime, like that of the sugar-canes 
This operation bemg completed, 
evaporate it to the consistence ol 
syrup; leave the liquor to be- 
come cold, when you obtain raw 
sugar of a dark colour, and the sy- 
rup, which is left at the bottom of 
the vessel, may be apphed to vari- 
ous purposes of domestic economy. 
From 100!bs. of raw sugar you ob- 
tain by the first refining SOlbs. of 
a well-crystallized sugar, inferior 
neither -in quality nor whiteness. td 
that of the West Indies. Two days 
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are sufficient for accomplishing the 
whole operation. 

Puriisicat Dispensary. 

Whilst we are ever ready to an- 
uounce the establishment of insti- 
tutions calculated to diffuse know- 
ledge amongst mankind, we are un- 
willing to omit that of useful ones, 
or of such as contribute to alleviate 
the sufferings of human nature. OF 
the latter kind is the establishment 
of Dispensaries, the many and great 
advantages of which in administer- 
ing relief to the sick poor, are 
abundantly manifest, by the great 
encrease of these institutions, and 
by the encouragement and support 
they meet with by all classes of 
people. It is, however, a lament- 
able, but a well known fact, that 
the poorer part of the community, 
when afficted with those insidious 
aud nearly hopeless complaints of 
the lungs, usually termed consump- 
tion, in consequeace of being ex- 
cluded from the benefit of Dispen- 
saries, and utterly rejected from 
the principal of our hospitals; or 
from the discouragement or inat- 
tention, they experience from their 
medical attendants, are usually left 
to linger out the short remainder of 
their days, with no other consola- 
tions, than those afforded by their 
flattering and insidious destroyers ; 
when there is little doubt, but by 
timely and judicious assistance, 
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many of them might be rescued 
frofi-'an early grave. 

Uuder these impressions, we are 
happy to announce the establish- 
ment of a Dispensary in Chancery- 
lane, solely dedicated to the treat- 
ment of consumpuve complaints, 
under the immediate patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, and the fostering care of 
Mr. Wilberforce, and many other 
gentlemen of the first respectability. 
Dr. Reece, well known as the ac- 
thor of a treatise on consumption, 
which demonstrates much know- 
ledge of these complaints, and who 
is one of the first writers of the 
present day, who has dared to stem 
the torrent of popular opinion as to 
their incurability, has been ap- 
pointed physician, and Wa. Ro- 
BERrs, Esq. Chancery-lane, sur- 
geon. And though the institution 
is only a few months old, yet we 
understand, that many people have 
already experienced benelit from 
their skill and attention, We hear- 
tly wish it success, feeling confi- 
dent, that there are mgny cases of 
consumptive affection, at present 
under the control of medical skill ; 
and that besides being imperfectly 
known and worse distinguished, 
there is much to be learned in these 
diseases, which will by and by be 
elicited by gentlemen, who chuse 
to make them the more particulai 
objects of their attention, 
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AMERICA, 
R. Rash is preparing a com- 
plete edition of his medical 
works, which will be comprised in 
three volumes octavo; it will ap- 

pear wn the present year. 
Dr. Hutchinson of Philadelphia, 
is writing a treatise on ulcers, par- 
ticubarly those of the lower extre- 


mities, which is expected soon ta 
make its appearance, 

A new society hus been formed 
by the medical gentlemen of Savan- 
nah, during the course of the last 
year. It is entitled the Georgia 
Medical Society : Dr, Jones is pres 
sident. 

Two charts illustrative of the 
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country near the southern streams 
of the Mississippi are preparing by 
M. de Moisere, who is resident on 
the land which he profe-ses to deli- 
neate and describe. One of them 
contains the country lying between 
New Orleans and the Bay of St. 
John, exhibiting the fortifications, 
suburbs, and other remarkable cir- 
cumstances, ‘The other, a view of 
the city of New Orleans and its 
environs. 

Dr. Redman Coxe has published 
three numbers of the Philadelphia 
Medical Museum: it is published 
quarterly, and four of them will 
form a convenient volume. It is 
divided into two heads, original 
communications, and a medical and 
philosophical register. 

An association has been formed 
at Natches, under the title of the 
Mississippi Society, for the dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge. It was 
begun in 1803, and they have now 
framed the plan and bye laws for 
its establishment and government. 
The legislature of the Mississipi 
district have granted them an act 
for their incorporation, and the 
society already consists of between 
thirty and forty regular, besides 
several corresponding members, 
chosen in different states. ‘The pre- 
sident is Dr. N. W. Jones, and their 
secretary Dr. J, Grives, 

DENMARK. 

The Norwegian Society of Sci- 
ences at Copenhagen, as sole lega- 
tce of the late councellor Hammer, 
inherits a valuable collection of 
books, manuscripts, subjects of na- 
tural history, &c. with the sum of 
about 20,000 crowns. A third of the 
interest of this capital, is destined to 
encrease the collection; and the other 
two-thirds, to be employed in per- 
fecting the natural history of Nor- 
way. 

‘the government have undertaken 
a department for public instruction, 
and the duke of Augustenbourg is 
uamed as president. 
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FRANCE. 

The Museum of Natural History 
at Bordeaux has lately been con- 
s derably encr. aved by the exertions 
of M. Rodriques as founder and 
administrator, and who has pro- 
cured them, either by his unre- 
mitted researches in the department 
des Landes and the Lower Pyrenees, 
or ina recent journey which he un- 
dcrtvok to Paris, these objects which 
he acquired are all placed in the 
exhibition gallery, partly amongst 
the former collections, and partly 
in four new rooms, lately added to 
those already in use. 

The following is an extract from 
a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Moniteur, by M. Basquiat, 
president of the canton of Saint 
Séver in the department des Landes, 
from whence it is dated. 

**As you were pleased to men- 
tion in a former paper that two 
packages of plants, from New Hol- 
land, were entrusted to my care for 
the purpose of being naturalised in 
this department, by her majesty 
the empress; I beg your insertion 
of the following notice of their pre- 
sent state. The plants, amounting 
to fifty’ in number, and forming 
twenty-one species or varieties, have 
all of them succeeded, and are in a 
flourishing condition; the greater 
part of them are already committed 
to the natural soil; and they bad 
in the month of Apvil last, in the 
space of four or five months ac- 


quired three times the size they 
had when sent to me. The two 
Metrosdervs Citrinella, and the 


Eucalyplus, have already grown 
four feet and a half high, with a 
proportionate increase in their 
branches, and the others are not 
Jess handsome in their appearance. 
All of them, which are of the fo- 
rest tree kind, give great reason to 
hope, that they will speedily bear 
the rigor of our winters in open 
and exposed situations.” 

The example of the French go- 
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vernment, in this respect, is highly 
deserving imitation by our own, as 
anknown and unthought of advan- 
tage might be the result. Let the 
British be taught the value of na- 
turalising plants or trees, and they 
will speedily outstrip their neigh- 
bours; as they are every way cal- 
culated to excel them. They are 
richer, possess more solid sense, are 
more persevering, and much less fu- 
tile ia planning than the French ; 
besides, the superiority of our ma- 
ritime communication renders it 
much easier for us to beat them than 
at first sight may be apparent. 

M. Despiau has obtained in 
France a patent for an Improvement 
in weaving. ‘This invention renders 
it unnecessary for the workman to 
throw the shuttle with his hand, ac- 
cording to the usual method. ‘The 
following is the mode of proceeding, 
The weaver when he sets his foot on 
the treddles to open the warp, at 
the same time moves two springs, 
placed on each side of the loom, by 
which the shuttle is thrown, at the 
moment when the frame is moved 
back, as far as it oughtto be. His 
hands therefore remain at liberty, 
and he can pull back the frame, 
either alternately with one or the 
other, or with both hands at once, 
when he wishes to make the texture 
closer. The experiments made on 
this loom have proved that a weaver 
may work a longer time at it, and 
with much less fatigue than at the 
loom with the ordinary shuttle. 

M. Rose has discovered that a 
concentrated decoction of the root 
of elecampane (Inula Helenium) 
deposits, after standing some hours, 
a white powder, which isa new sub- 
stance ; in appearance it resembles 
starch, but differs from it both in 
its principle, and in its manner of 
comporting itself with other bodies. 
This substance in general is inso- 
luble in cold water : triturated with 
this liquid cold, it forms a white 
milky liquor which soon deposits a 
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heavy white powder that floats on 
the top of clear and limpid water. 
It dissolves well in boiling water, a 
complete solution being obtained by 
one purt of the powder with four 
parts of boiling water. From the 
different experiments made with the 
species of farina extracted from 
the root of elecampane, it results, 
that it is’ neither starch nor gum ; 
but a peculiar vegetable substance, 
which holds an intermediate rank 
between these two substances. It 
is probable that it exists in a great 
variety of other vegetables, and that 
several products, which have hither- 
to been looked upon as starch, are 
of the same nature as this farina, 


GERMANY. 


Canova has lately undertaken a 
journey to Vienna for the purpose 
of placing a mausoleum of the Arche 
duchess Christiana, which he had 
executed at Rome in the church of 
the Augustins, 


ITALY. 

The Typographic Society of Pisa, 
announced sometime ago new and 
splendid editions of the works of 
Dante, Petrare, Acirosto, and Tas- 
so. ‘The first delivery of this mag- 
nificient undertaking has already 
made its appearance ; and contains 
the works of Dantein three volumes, 
large folio, printed on vellum, and 
ornamented with a portrait of the 
poet, engraved by Morghen. 

Another Typographic Society es~ 
tablished at Milan, announces a new 
and elegant edition of all the clas- 
sic Italian authors who have floue 
rished from the year 1200 to 1700, 
Each volume to be ornamented 
with a portrait, and the work to be 
executed under the auspices of the 
Italian government. 

It is said that the Apostolic 
Chamber, has, to the great joy of 
the lovers of antiquities, taken the 
resolution of cleaning the coliszeua 
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both .withia and without, so as to 
disclose the arena and the staircases 
to view. The success of the last 
excavation round the triumphal 
arches of Septimus Severus and 
Constantine, has undobtedly given 
origin to the present undertaking. 

“In. consequence of the reports 
made tothe Neapolitan government 
on the present state of the celebrat- 
ed ruins of the ancient city of Pes- 
tum, and particularly of the largest 
of the three grand temples, which 
in consequence of having been 
struck by lightning, was threatened 
with falling into ruins; orders have 
been issued for its restoration. 
Many obstacles has arisen to pre- 
vent the design from being carried 
into effect. M. Senatti, the counsel- 
Jor of state, charged with the de- 
partment of fine arts, seut Don Felix 
Nicolassi, superintendant general of 
excavations of antiquities of the 
kingdom, to Pstum about the end 
of last year, to remove the rubbish 
from the largest, to examine it, and 
to consider of the best meuns of 
restoring it. ‘The superintendant, 
with the architect Don Antonio Bo- 
nucci, having proceeded thither for 
the purpose, and having agreed on 
the plan, it was laid before the go- 
vernment and appoved of ; and the 
xesult bas been, that it was happily 
carried into execution during the 
present year. During bis residence 
at Pstum, and the execution of the 
operation for removing the ruins of 
this maguificient monument, M., 
Nicolassi made several excavations 
with great success; he found in mae 
ny tombs, which he discovered a 
great number of arms in bronze, of 
tie most perfect and beautiful sculp- 
ture, and highly interesting on ac- 
gount of their antiquity; many 
vases in bronze, and of exquisite 
workmanship, were discovered; 
ethers were also found in terra cot- 
ta (terrecuite) beautiful, both as 
to form and design. In short, a great 
pamber of instruments civil and mi- 
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litary, sacred and profane, were 
again brought to light. An account 
and exact description of this tomb, 
and its contents, together with the 
paintings found on its walls, will be 
presented to the world; and the ex- 
cavations being to be continued, the 
result will likewise be made public. 

A distinguished literary character 
of Naples having published an ac- 
count of his descent to Pompeia, 
since the new excavation commenced 
under the auspices of the Queen, we 
present our readerswith the following 
brief notice of its contents. 

“To an excavation commenced 
about seven years ago, but which 
was resumed this winter, the ca- 
pital of a pilaster was brought to 
view, and at that time was supposed 
to belong to a lateral front of a 
grand gateway; and proceeding far- 
ther this year, the one correspond - 
ing to it has also been discovered ; 
its iron binges have already been 
transferred to the museum at Portici. 
The dwelling to which this gateway 
leads, is convenient and beautiful, 
rich in paintings and mosaics: it is 
enclosed by a handsome wall the 
joints of which fit so nicely, and 
the cement so well cuncealed, as to 
cause itto resemble a solid mass. 
The entrance is twelve palms long 
and ten wide, and leads to a court, 
whose walls are covered with stuc- 
co of various colours. The capi- 
tals and the cornishes are in high 
preservation, and the author re- 
marked a rose on one of them, which 
might be esteemed a chef d’cuvre 
of art. All the apartments are 
adorned with paintings on a red, 
blue, or yellow ground; they alsa 
contained small columns: entwined 
with flowers together with candela- 
bra, and ornaments of exquisite 
taste. On the left are two aparte 
ments, probably those of the master 
and mistress of the mansion, in 
which the painter has given the 
reins to his imagination ; but a dance 
of naked personages, with a bird 
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pecking at a basket of figs, excelled 
any thing the author saw. In the 
middle of the court isa cistern, the 
Implavium of the Romans, and on a 
murble pedestal there is a young 
Hercules sitting on a hind, in bronze, 
both of which are of beautiful and 
highly tinished workmanship: one of 
tlem may weigh about twenty, and 
the other forty pounds: and from 
the mouth of the hind, the water 
pours into a beautiful shell of Greek 
marble. Behind the pedestal is 
a table, the feet of which in jaune 
antique tepresent eagle’s talons. The 
whole has been transferred to the 
museum perfectly uninjured. A la- 
teral corridor on the right band, 
conducts us to a second court, 
which was surrounded with a por- 
tico, as is demonstrated by octangu- 
lar columns, covered with stucco, 
still remaining. 

In one of the apartments are two 
Bacchantes ; above the window, on 
the right, is an Europa painted with 
great taste; she is entirely nude, 
and seated on the bull, who rushes 
into the sea, Below is a young 
man bearing a basket of fruit, who 
is raising hitnself on tiptoe ; an attis 
tude which has given the artist an 
opportunity of displaying his skill 
tu advantage. Opposite to this is 
a handsome female dancer, who 
whilst she cuts her capers, accom- 
panies herself with cymbals: her 
veil, which flows elegantly behind 
her, has an admirable effect. In 
passing from this room inte an ad- 
joing hall, the author found it to 
contain a beautiful pavement of 
African marble ; the cieling repre- 
sented Venus between Mars and 
Cupid. In this hall were found a 
small idol in bronze, a vessel of 
gold weighing three ounces, a piece 
of gold coin, and twelve others of 
copper, with the head of Vespasian. 
In the hall, on the left, were found 
several paintings on wood, semi- 
eharred, which were enchased in a 
kind of niche or recess. It ap- 
peared to have been a bedroom, and 
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eight small bronze columns still re- 
main, which support a few pieces 
of gilt wood, probably, the remains 
of acanopy. On one of the walls 
aretwo long-bearded prints, cover- 
ed with robes of blue and green 3 
they have been deposited in the mu- 
seum. ‘The kitchen contained a 
great number uf utensils, the greater 
part of whicl are iron inlaid with 
silver of the most exquisite work- 
manship. - But what most of aH 
struck the author’s attention were 
five paintings in fresco of candelabra 
on a brilliant yellow ground: they 
are sustained by small figures fofim- 
ingan admirable model of dress for 
all the belles of the universe. Inthis 
mansion, as in most others of anti- 
quity, no window opened towards 
the street. The fragments of a car, 
which still remain under their pro- 
per covering, excited the author's 
attention, and he could plainly dis- 
tinguish the axles, the wheels and 
even the bronze ornaments of its 
body. ' By the side of this magnifi- 
cent habitation, a gite remains, 
which leads towards another, which 
if we may judge from its exteriors 
will prove equally’rich as the one 
already described, 
RUSSIA. 

A letter from Petersburgh, says, 
“ We have lately received some 
further account of the progress of 
the expedition commanded by Cap- 
tain Krusenstern. He arrived safé 
at Japan, where he met with a fav- 
oursble reception; and the embas- 
sador, M. Resanof, entertains hopes 
that his mission will be attended 
with the best success. 

“The academy of sciences has 
purchased the philosophical appa- 
ratus of M. Robertson, which is re- 
markable for the correctness of 
the instruments, and particularly’ 
those destined for electricity and 
galvanism, 

“ The aérostatic experiment 
which’ M. Robertson intended t@ 
make at a great distance from Pe- 
tersburgh, has been changed on ac- 
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count of the bad weafher into a 
common ascent. The wind, which 
in the morning had a favourable 
direction, carried the aéronauts 
with great violence towards the Bal- 
tic. They set out from the acade- 
my of arts at half after eight, and 
terminated their voyage at the 
mouth of the Neva, at about fifty 
paces from the sea. When M. 
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Robertson descended with his pupil, 
he resolved to ascend alone in order 
to cross the gulf; but the peasants 
having drawn the ropes of the bal- 
loon too strongly to one side, the 
hetting slipped from it, arid there- 
fore it was impossible for him to 
carry his design into execution. 
His imperial majesty was preseut at 
this ascent.” 
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DOMESTIC INCIDENTS, EVENTS, &c. 


oH Tuesday Nov. the 6th,a half 
yearly meeting of the proprie- 
tors of that national undertaking 
the Granp Juncrion C NAL 
took place, at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern in the Strand, at which one 
hundred and fifty shareholders were 
present, W. Praed, Esq. in the chair. 
A statement of the pecuniary af- 
fairs of the company was read, with 
an account of the gross receipts of 
the tolls on the line of the canal, 
and on its branches since the last 
meeting; these were as follows viz. 
June, 6,2881. July, 8,9881. August, 
6,182]. September, 6,711]. aud 
October, 6,9811. total 35,1601. 

An act of parliament having been 
obtained during the last session for 
making two tunnels or archways 
underneath the Thames, in the im- 
mediate vicinity of London, the one 
for foot passengers, and the other 
for. carriages; the situations for 
each have been determined as fol- 
lows: that, for the foot passage, a 
little to the north-west of the Lon- 
don Docks, on the north side of the 
river, to Rotherhithe on the op- 
posite shore; the other to be near 
the ancient Horse-ferry at Lime- 
house and Rotherhithe. The recent 
establishment of the London, West 
and East India docks, and the com- 
nercial road on one side of the river, 
and of the Rotherhithe dock, the 
Grand Surry canal, and the Dart. 
ford road leading from Rotherhithe 


to Lendon, on the other, require 
much greater facility than can be 
afforded by a ferry, aud render the 
undertaking highly desirable, whilst 
its vicinity to the metropolis will 
prevent it from starving, like a late 
attempt of the kind. Measures are 
already taken for immediately put- 
ting the plan in execution, under 
the direction of engineers of the 
highest reputation, who entertain 
litile doubt of their being able to 
accomplish it. If succesfully per- 
formed, the achievement will ri- 
val any of the most splendid works of 
ancient Rome; and will greatly 
add to the reputation of English en- 
terprise, ingenuity, and perseve- 
rance. 

Ata meeting of the proprietors of 
the Nava AsyLum held on Sa- 
turday the 16th of November, at 
the apartments of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, in Stable- 
yard, St. James’s, it was unani- 
mously resolved to give up that in- 
stitution to government. It is His 
Majesty’s intention to enlarge it; 
and the society, after settling all 
accounts, also give up the balance 
in their hands, of 20161. for that 
purpose. It is also intended, to 
erect amonument or pillar to the 
memory of the first projectors of 
that institution. His Majesty has 
been pleased to appoint seven of the 
old directors as commissioners, 
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Mititary Cortrér. On Mon- 
day November 11th, their Royal 
Highnesses the Dukes of Kent and 
Cumberland, attended by General 
Harcourt, the governor, a 
the junior department of the Roya 
Military College, at Marlow. They 
first inspected the different branches 
of education in their respective halls 
of study; after which the gentle- 
men cadets being formed in batta- 
lion, were put through several ma- 
neuvres by Lieut.-Col. Butler, the 
commandant of the institution. 
Their Royal Highnesses were pleas- 
ed to express great satisfaction on 
the occasion. The gentlemen from 
the senior department attended with 
their plans and drawings, which 
were likewise inspected, and met 
with their Royal Highnesses ap- 
probation. They afterwards par- 
took of an elegant collation provid- 
ed by the Governor. 
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His Masesry has Leen pleased to 
order that the remains of Lord Nelson 
shall lie in state, in the painted 
chamber, in Greenwich Hospital. 


-After this ceremony is over, the 


corpse is to be removed, in the King’s 
barge, to the tower, from which 
place the funeral will proceed, in 
grand procession, to St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral. The Lord Chamberlain and 
Dr. Moss, one of the prebends of 
St. Paul’s, are making arrangements 
for the solemn interment. And Lord 
Hood, the governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, has attended at Lord 
Hawkesbury’s office, to make the 
necessary arrangements for the ly- 
ing in state of Lord Nelson, at the 
hospital. Mr. Hale, the principal 
clerk in the Lord Chamberlain’s of- 
fice, likewise attended the Secre- 
tary’s office, to receive instructions 
for the preparations to be made for 
the funeral. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


The Editor flatters himself that this Article will be found of that Importance to the 
Professors and Amateurs of the Fine Arts, as to induce them to make the Monthly 
Epitome the principal Medthm for communicating to the Public a complete Ac- 
count of the various New Works in Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, Bc. so that it 
may become a complete Repository of Inteltégence in that elegant Department, 


TV ESSRS. Boydell and Co. have 

offered five hundred guineas 
to any British artist who shall paint 
the best picture on the subject of 
the battle of Trafalgar, and the death 
of Lord Viscount Nelson. From 
which a print shall be engraved in 
the first style of excellence ; the 
size and in the manner of the death 
of General Wolfe, at present their 
property ; and the original picture 
will afterwards be presented tb the 
admiralty, or some Such appropri- 
ate public body. That all partia- 


lity may be removed from them, 
concerning the merits of the pic- 
tures, they mean, with respectful 


deference, to entreat such of the di- 
rectors and visitors of The British 
Institution foF promoting the Fine 
Arts in the United Kingdom,” as 
will allow themselves to be referred 
to, to determine the excellence of 
the performances of the different ar- 
tists, ‘The admirers of the fine arts 
may depend upon every kind of dis- 
patch, compatible with excellence, 
im the publication of this print. 

On Wednesday October the thir- 
teenth, a new monument was opened 
to public view in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dra! to the memory of General Dun- 
Das, who died in the West Indies 
during the last war, This mouu- 

4u , 
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ment, which was voted by parlia- 
ment as a testimony of national 
gratitude for his signal military ser- 
vices ; consists of a colossal statue 
of Britannia placing a wreath of lau- 
rel on the bust of the General erect- 
edon his tomb; she is also asso- 
ciated with Sensibility,to the right of 
whom is the Genius of Britain, pre- 
senting an olive branch in allusion 
to the object of our military exer- 
tions, the attainment of a just and 
honorable peace. Some military 
trophies are placed on the tomb, 
which is enriched by an alto relie- 
vo representation of Britannia in the 
aet of protecting liberty from anar- 
chy and hypocricy. ‘This monu- 
ment is executed by Bacon, the 
sculptor of the colossal statue of 
Marquis Cornwattis, lately 
sent to India, and of the large na- 
tional monument erected to the me- 
mory of Captains Harvey and 
Hurt, in Westminster Abbey. 
This is a highly interesting compo- 
sition, and cannot fail to charm by 
its simplicity, particularly if each 
figure be taken separately, or the 
groupe be taken separately, with- 
out reference tothe bust, If it be 
considered asa whule,as a single de- 
sign, it may be said tobe cold, and 
in some degree lifeless, Britannia 
being in a great measure indifferent 
to heremployment, whilst Senibility 
skulks behind her; and the Genius 
of Britain, if such be the figure at 
the feet of the latter, is much tooin- 
fantile and insignificantly employed 
with its olive branch. Yet taken 
all together it is iu our opinion, by 
far the most interesting monument 
in the Cathedral, and cannot be 
viewed without that kind of emo- 
tion excited by simplicity and chaste. 
ness of finishing and design; whilst 
the spirited execution of the bust 
adds not a little to the interest of 
the piece. 
Messrs. BoyDE tt andCo, have 
announced their intention of pub- 
Usking @ portrait of the late Lord 
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Nelson, to be engraved by Earlom 
from the picture lately painted by 
Sir William Beechy, and presented to 
the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don bythe late Alderman Boydell. 
It will appear during the course of 
the ensuing month, and will afford 
the numerous admirers of his Lord- 
ship a favorable opportunity of pro- 
curing an undoubted likeness ; the 
painter and the engraver, being both 
too well known in their respective 
departments to need our eulegium. 

Amongst the many laudable en- 
deavours now manifested by British 
artists with the desire of perpetuat- 
ing the memory of our late naval 
hero, we are glad to announce to 
our readers those of Benjamin West, 
Esq. president of the royal acade- 
my, and of Mr. Heath, historical 
engrayer to his majesty. The for- 
mer genfleman, is painting a picture 
of the death of Lord Nelson in the 
lap of victory, to form an appro- 
priate companion to that of General 
Wolfe, the weil-known production 
of his pencil. It will be engraved 
hy Mr. Heath the same size with 
that of the death of General Wolfe 
by Woollet, to which it will likewise 
form an appropriate companion. It 
will be brought forward as speedily 
as possible. 

Mr. Orme has circulated propo- 
sals for publishing by subscription 
an engraving commemorative of the 
glorious victory obtained over the 
combined fleets of France snd Spain, 
on the 2ist of October 1805, It will 
represent the fall of the immortal 
Nixson, ‘The picture is now paint- 
ing by W. M. Craig, Esq. from pro- 
per documents and information, and 
will contain portraits of the officers, 
in a similar style to those celebrated 
— of the victories of Cape St. 

incent, and of the Nile, painted 
and engraved by Mr, Daniel Orme, 
and Mr. R, Cooper, ‘The engrav- 
ing will be ready for delivery in the 
beginning of June. 

Mr. Barker, the well known pa. 
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noramic painter, has announced his 
intention of presenting the public 
with a representation of Lord Nel- 
son’s victory of the twenty-first of 
October. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants 
of the town of Liverpool, held in 
the town-hall, on Friday October 
the 18th, it was resolved, that a na- 
val monument, to the memory of 
Lorp Newson, be erected in the 
centre of the area of the New Ex- 
change Buildings, and that the me- 
morable words of the gallant admiral 
in his last orders to his conquering 
countrymen, be inscribed on such 
monument, * England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” Asum 


amounting to nearly 4,500). has 
been already subscribed, and it is 
every hour increasing. 

Mr. Orme has an interesting work 
on Italian scenery, and representing 
the manners, customs, and ainuse- 
ments of the different Italian states, 
nearly ready for publication. The 
same gentleman is also preparing 
a large portrait of the Emperor of 
Russia on horseback, and a bust of 
the late Lord Nelson. 

The Life of George Morland, em- 
bellished with his portrait, and a se- 
ries of plates, torming specimens of 
his different styles of painting and 
drawing, has just been announced 
for publication. 








LIST OF BOOKS, 
Published in AMERICA during the Month of APR1L, 1805. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


vas Life of Samuel] Johnson, 
D. D. the first president of 
King’s College, New York; com- 
prehending a general view of the 
state of religion, and literature of 
Connecticut, during the former part 
of the last century. By Tho. B. 
Chandler, D. D. To which is ad- 
ded, an Appendix, containing many 
original letters, never before pub- 
lished, from Archbishop. Secker, 
Bishops Berkeley, Lowth, and others, 
I2mo. pp. 20g, one dollar, Swords, 
New York, 


DIVINITY. 


A Sermon, delivered at Cam. 
bridge, on the Annual Fast, 1805, 
by John Foster, A. M. 

Two Discourses on Christ’s Self. 
Existence, addressed to the second 
Congregational Society in Newbury 
Port, March 3, 1805, by Samuel 
Spring, 8vo. pp. 59- Blunt, New- 
bury Port. 

An Attempt to recommend Jus. 
tice, Charity, and Unanimity, in 
matters of Religion: a Sermon, by 


John §nelling Popkin, A. M. 


1805, pp. 39, March, Newbury 
Port. 

The Guilt and Folly of Suicide: 
two discourses preached at New 
York, by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
New York, 


POLITICS, 


Discourses on Davila, a series of 
papers on political history, written 
in the year 1790, and then pub. 
lished in the United States Gae 
zette, by an American Citizen, 8vo. 
pp. 248, one dollar, boards, Russel 
and Co, Boston. 

Democracy Unveiled, or Tyranny 
stripped of the Garb of Patriotism, 
by Christopher Caustic, L. L. D. 
&c. 12mo. one dollar, West, Bose 
ton. 

Answer to the Question, Why are 
you a Federalist? &c. pp. 2a. 
1805, Boston. 

A Parody on some of the most 
striking passages in a late pame 
phlet, entitled, a Letter toa Fede. 
ralist, by Vernon Quincy, Esq. pp. 
47. forty cents. Portsmouth. 

Thomas Randolph’s Letter to his 
Constituents, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Neto Editions, and other Works by 
Subscription, in APRIL. 
Plowden’s View of the state of 
Ireland, Philadelphia. 
The Debates and other Proceed- 
ings of the Virginian Convention, 
on the adoption of the Federal Con. 


stitution, Worldly and Dobson, 
New York. 
Stewarts, Sullivan’s Historical 


‘Treatise, on the feudal law and con- 
stitution and laws of England, &c. 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. five dollars, Wait 
and Co. Portland. 

Dr. Nisbet’s Lectures on Theo- 
logy, edited by Dr. Miller of New 
York, 6 vols. 8vo. 
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Bancroft’s Essay on the Life of 
General Washington, two dollars, 
Thomas, Worcester. 

Jay’s Sermons, preached at Ar- 
gyle Chapel, Bath, England, 8vo. 
two dollars, Homans, Boston. 

Moore’s Anacreon, 2 vols. one 
dollar, seventy-five cents. Long- 
worth, New York. 

Knox’s Hints to Public Speakers, 
Homans, Boston. 

The History of the late Insurrec- 
tionin Ireland, impartially collected 
from Stephens, Hay, Jones, and 
others, &c. &c. &c. one dollar, 
twenty-five cents, Warner and ‘Han- 
na, Philadelphia, 








CORRECT LIST of PUBLICATIONS IN NOFEMBER. 


As the List of Books, given in the MontHiy Epitome, its the MOST COM. 
PLETE OF ANY PUBLISHED, and that of Prints, Maps, Charts, and Music, 
the ONLY ONE OF THE KIND printed in any Periodical Publication, the 
Editor requests that Authors, Publishers, and Artists,. will continue to transmit 
the Titles of ther Works, post-paid; and repe& fully informs them, that they shail 
always meet with a ready Inseriion, and WITHOUT ANY EXPENCE. 


AGRICULTURE. 


COMPENDIUM of Modern 

& Husbandry, principally written 
during a Survey of the County of 
Surrey, made at the desire of the 
Board of Agriculture. I!lustrative 
also of the best practices in the 
neighbouring counties of Kent, Sus- 
sex, &c. In which is comprised, 
An Analysis of Manures, shewing 
theachemical contents, and their 
proper application to soilsand plants 
of all descriptions. Also an Essay 
on Timber, exhibiting a view of 
the increasing scarcity of that arti- 
cle; with hints on the means of 
counteracting it;—together with a 
variety of miscellaneous subjects 
peculiarly adapted to the present 
State of the external economy of the 
kingdom. By Yames Malcolm. 
Tilustrated by plates, a map of Sur- 
rey, coloured so as to point out the 
variations of soils in the different 
districts, 3 vols. $8vo. 11. 16s, 
boards; hot pressed, and-large pa- 
per, 3l. 3s. 

The Farmer’s Daily Journal and 
Complete Accountant, recommend- 
ed to all Farmers, as well proprie- 
ters, aS occupiers, stewards, bai- 
iiffs, &c. as the most easy and 


ready method of keeping the ac- 
counts of a farm, so arranged that 


* the plainest capacity with a know- 


ledge of writing only, may keep a 
most accurate and satisfactory ac- 
count, as well of the labour as ot 
the profits of a farm. By a practi- 
cal farmer, 4to. 7s. boards. 


ANTIQUITIES, 

The Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain, the 2d part, containing 
a History, with Plan, Elevation, and 
Views ot King’sCollegeC hapel,Cam- 
bridge. By J. Britton. ‘The 3d part of 
this work is announced for publica- 
tion next Christmas, and to contaia 
an History of Round Churches, with 


Allustrative plans, views, &c. of the 


Temple Church, London; and the 
two round Churches at Northamp- 
ton andat Cambridge. Price, large 
quarto, 16s. and medjum quarto, 
10s. 6d. each. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The History of the Professional 
Life of the Right Hon. Horatio Lord 
Viscount Nelson, Vice Admiral. of 
the Blue, Knight of the Order of the 
Bath, Duke of Bronte, in Sicily, 
Grand Cross of the Orders of Ferdi- 
nand and of Merit, and Knight of the 
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Imperial Order of the Crescegt. 
Comprehending authentic circum. 
stantial Details of his glorious 
Achievements under the British 
Flag, and a Sketch of his Parliamen- 
tary Conduct and Private Character. 
With Biographical Particulars of 
contemporary Naval Offiters. By 
Joseph White, Ksq.‘sinall 8vo. and 
enriched witha portrait of Lord Nel- 
son, and other Exgravings, price 
6s. 6d. in exva boards. 

Biographia Scotica, or a Scottish 
Biographical Dictionary; contain- 
ing a short Account of the Lives 
and Writings of the most eminent 
Persons and remarkable Characters, 
Natives of Scotland, from the earli- 
est Ages to the present Time. By 
J. Stark, 5s. boards. 

The Life of Erasmus, with an Ac- 
count of his Writings, reduced from 
the large Work of Dr. Jortin, by 
A. Lacey, Esq: 6s. 6d. boards. 

The Modern Plutarch, or Univer. 
sal Biography ; including authentic 
Memoirs of distinguished Public 
Characters of all Nations, living 
and recently deceased, under the 
immediate direction of several emi- 
nent literary Gentlemen, small &vo. 

0.1. 1s. 

*,* This Work will appear 
Monthly. 

Memoirs of the Life and Achieve. 
ments of the Right Hon. Lord Vis. 
eount Nelson, 2s. 6d. 


DIVINITY. 

The whole Works of Bishop Halls 
arranged and corrected, with a new 
Life of the Author, and a copious 
Index, byJosiah Pratt, M.A. F.A.S, 
Vol. 2°. In demy 8vo. Price 8s. in 
boards, on Whatman’s Royal Pa- 
per, Price 12s. to be completed in 
to Volumes, published quarterly 

A Funeral Oration to the Memory 
of his Royal Highness the late Duke 
of Gloucester, delivered at Grosve- 
nor chapel, Grosvenor-square, on 
Sunday the 8th of September, by 
the Rev. I. Bascley, A. M. Demy 
gto. 

AIPESEQN ANAZTARIZ; or a New 
Way of deciding Old Controversies, 
by Basanistes. 4s. 

A Discourse on various Topics 
relating to Doctrine and Practice, 
by the late Rev. T. Kenrick, 2 vols, 
$vo. 18s. boards, 
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A Sermon preached August 11, 
1805, at Grantham, before the Bos. 
ton Volunteers, on permanent duty 
there, by Samuel Partridge, M. A. 
F.S. A. Vicar of Boston, and Chap. 
lain to the Corps, 1s. 

A Sermon preached in the Church 
of Ali Saints, Wainfleet, in the 
County of Lincoln, on Tuesday, 
June 4, 1805, to the Wainfleet 
Corps of Volunteer Infantry, by the 
Rev. Peter Bulmer, A. B. Vicar of 
Thorpe. 

DRAMA. 

A Prior Claim; a Comedy, in 
five Acts, by J. H. Pye, Poet Lau. 
reat to the King, and S, J. Armold, 
Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The Delinquent, or Seeing Com- 
pany; a Comedy, in five Acts, 
now performing at Covent-gardea 
Theatre. 

An Answer to some Strictures on 
the Profession of an Actor, publish- 
ed in the Morning Post of the 19th 
of August, signed Crito, with his 
Letter annexed, 6d. 


EDUCATION, 


Theory and Practice, elucidated 
ina Series of Dialogues, selected 
from the most approved Writers, 
and preceded by'appropriate Rules 
for speaking and writing French, by 
George Saulez, 12mo. 2s, bowad, 


MEDICINE, 


Observations on the Utility and 
Administration of Purgative Medi- 
cines in certain Diseases, by James 
Hamilton, M.D. 8vo. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Na- 
tural History and Cure ef the Vene- 
real Disease. A new edition, con. 
siderably improved and enlarged, by 
John Howard, Surgeon, 2 vols. va, 
16s, boards, 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


Theory and Description of a Ven. 
tilator for airing Vessels, Vaults, 
Mines, Coal Pits, &c. &c. with 
some Remarks on airing Vessels and 
Goods suspected of Infection, by R. 
Woltham, Director of the Hydraulic 
Public Works at Cuxhaven, with 3 
plates, price 4s. sewed. Boosey. 

The Laundress’ Check Book, or 
Complete Family Washing Book, 
for keeping a.regular Account of Li- 
nen, &c. given out to wash, iron, or 
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mangle, for the Year 1806; on a 
method, which if attended to, will 
prevent the possibility of disputes, 
and save considerable time and la- 
bour ; and on so simple a plan that 
any person, capable of writing down 
Figures alone, will be enabled to 
keep a clear account. 

The College of Fort William in 
Bengal, containing official papers, 
and the literary proceedings of the 
college, during its, first. four years. 
To which are added, Remarks on 
its 7 Establishment, 4to. 
35s. boards. 

Memoir of the Expediency of an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment for Bri- 
tish India; both as the means of 
perpetuating the Christian Religion 
among our countrymen, and as a 
foundation for the ultimate civiliza- 
tion of the natives. By the Rev. 
Claudius Buchanan, M. A. 4to. 
32s. boards. 

The Names and Descriptions of 
the Proprietors of unclaimed Divi- 
dends, &c. Parts I1l. 1V. and V. 
3s. 6d. each. 

An Essay, on the best Means of 
civilizing the subjects of the Bri- 
tish Empire in India, and of diffus- 
ing the light of the Christian Reli- 
gion throughout the Eastern World: 
to which the university of Glasgow, 
adjudged Dr. Buchanan a prize. By 
John Mitchell, A. M. Minister of 


the Gospel. Anderson. 4to. 153. 
boards. ‘ 
Encyclopeedia Britannica. Part 


I. to VII. Vernor and Hood. 4to, 
i. 5s. boards. 

London Cries; or Pictures of 
Tumult and Distress, a Poem. To 
which is added, the Hall of Pedan. 
try, with Notes, small 8vo. 4s. 
boards. 

A Letter to the Society for Pro. 
moting Christian Knowledge. Oc. 
casioned by two recent publications, 
respecting the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1s. 


NOVELS, TALES, &c. 

The Morlands: Tales illustrative 
of the Simple and Surprising, by R. 
C. Dallas, Esq. 4 vols. ramo. 11.15, 
boards. 

The Pilgrim of the Cross, or the 
Chronicles of Christabelle de Mow- 
bray, anacient Legend, in four vols, 


by Elizabeth Helme. 
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_Uippolitus, ‘or the Wild Boy, a 





Novel, 4 vols. 12mo. 14s. boards. 


POETRY. 


The Nature of Things: a Didac- 
tive Poem, translated from theLatin of 
FPitus Lucretius Carus, accompanied 
with the original Text, and illustrat. 
ed with Notes, philological and ex. 
planatory, by John Mason Good, 
2vols. gto. 4]. 4s. boards. 

*,* The original text is from Mr. 
Wakefield’s edition, reprinted by 
consent of the proprietor, and the 
few variations from it that occur in 
the translation are specified in the 
notes, $0 as not to infringe on the 
text. 

The Pleasures of Love, an origi- 
nal Poem, by John Stewart, Esq. 
foolscap 8vo, 6s. boards. 

Fatal Curiosity, or the Vision of 
Sylvester, a Poem in three Boeks, by 
Joseph Bounden, vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

The Rustic, a Poem, in four Can- 
tos, by Edmud Clarke, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
boards. 

Some of Ossian’s lesser Poems ren. 
dered into Vers¢, with a Preliminary 
Discourse, in Answer to Mr. Laing’s 
critical and historical Dissertation 
on the Antiquity of Ossian’s Poems, 
by Archibald M’Donald. 


POLITICS, 


The State of the Nation, in a Se. 
ries of Letters to his Grace the Duke 
of Bedford, by John Cartwright, 
Esq. 

Observations on some late Pro- 
ceedings in Parliament, touching 
some rumoured Delinquents in the 
Office of Treasurer of his Majesty’s 
Navy, in a Letter to a Friend, 1s. 

Thoughts on Public Trusts, from 
which it appears, that the Integrity 
and Patriotism of the Rulers of an- 
cient Rome, and the Rapacity of 
thase of modern France, were the in- 
evitable Consequences of the respec. 
tive Constitutions of these Nations, 
28. 6d. boards, 





— 
New Editions. 


A Concise View of the present 
State of Great Britain, translated 
from the German of Charles Rein, 
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hard, LL.D. with Notes and consi- The Lay of the Last Minstrel, a 

derable Additions relating to the poem, by Walter Scott, esq. second 

principal British Manufactures, by edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

j. Savage. 2d edition, 2s. 6d. The Second Volume of Ogle’s en. 
Daniel’s Rural Sports, a new edi. larged edition of Archbishop Leigh. 


‘tion; to which is added several ton’s Works, 8vo. 8s. royal ditto, 


plates, and upwards of one hundred ros. 6d. boards. 


and fifty pages of letter-press, 3 Devotional Exercises for the Use 

vols, super royal quarto, rsl.15s. of Young Persons. By the Rev. 

boards. Charles Wellbeloved, third edition, 
The Student’s Guide through 1amo. 3s. bound. 

Lincoln’s Inn. By Thomas Lane, Practical Observations on the 


Steward, second edition, 7s. boards. Treatment of Strictures of the Ure- 
History the Interpreter of Pro- thra and GQsophagus. By Everard 
phecy: or a View of Scriptural Pro- Home, Esq. F. R..S. third edition, 
hecies, and their accomplishment vol. 1, considerably enlarged, $vo- 
in the past and present occurrences 9s. boards. 
of the world, with conjectures re- A Summary View and Explana- 
specting their future completion. tion of the Writings of the Pro. 
By Henry Kett, D D. fifth edition, phets. Containing first, prelimi- 
2 vols. $vo. 14s. boards. nary considerations and general rules * 
The Life and Character of Bona- for understanding the prophetic 
parte, from his birth to the 15th of style. Second, a particular account 
August, 1804. By W. Burdon, of each book and chapter, as they 
M. A. second edition, altered and lie in order. The whole intended 
improved, 8vo. 6s. boards. to make those divine compositions 
Hooper’s Anatomists Vade Me- intelligible, useful, and agreeable, 
cum, sixth edition, $vo. gs. boards. to readers of every description. By 
Anderson’s Life of Smollett, with John Smith, D. D. second edition, 
critical observations on his works, 4s. boards. 
fourth edition, 8vo. 7s. boards. 
_The Revolutionary Plutarch; ~~ eee 
hibiting the most distinguished cha. IMPORTATIONS. 
racters, literary, military, and po- 
litical, in the recent annals of the BY DULAU, AND CO. 
French Republic, fourth edition, Examen critique de la Revolution 
embellished with portraits of Mo- Francaise, considerée comme sys- 
reau, Pichegru, &c. 3 vols. 1zmo- téine politique, pas M. Doutremont, 
18s. boards. Conseiller au Parléinent de Paris, 3 
Rural Philosophy; or Reflections vols. 8yo. 12s. 
on Knowledge, Virtue, and Happi- La journée du Chretien, sancti- 
ness, chiefly with reference to a life fice, par la prigre, &c. nouv. edit. 
ef retirement in the country. Writ- augmentée d’un abrégé de la doce 
ten on occasion of the late Dr. Zim- trine chretienne, par M. Delahogue, 
merman’s Discourse on Solitude. docteur de Sorbonne, reliée, 2s. 6d. 
By Ely Bates, fourth edition, 8vo. Almapach des muses, pour 1806, 
7s. boards. 18mo. br. as. éd. 
Guthrie’s Geographical, Histori- Etrennes mignones, pour 1805, 
cal, and Commercial. Grammar, 1$mo. br. 1s. 6d. 
twentieth edition, enlarged and cor- Tableau historique et Statisque 
rected to the present time, $vo. de la Haute Italie et des Alpes qui 








sss. bound. l’entourent par L’ Abbé Deniaa, Sve. 
Hudson’s French Scholar’s Guide, br. 8s. 

thirteenth edition, :2mo. 4s. 6d, Instructions ‘pour la Jeunesse, 

bound. contenant les principales connois- 


Military Memoirs, ancient and sances physiques et morales, presen- 
modern, of campaigns, battles, and tées de la maniére la plus simple, 
stratagems ot war. Extracted from avec § planches, 2 yols. gr. Svo. 
the best authorities, by W. Thom- br. 16s. 
son, L. L, D. second edition, sve. Leur et Malheur, a vels, 12mg, 
sos. 6d, boards, br. roman, 7s. 
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Philosophie chymique ou vérités 
fondamentales de la chymie de Four- 
€roy, nouv. edit. augmentée de 
toutes les nouvelles découvertes 
faites depuis dix ans 8vo. br. 7s. 

Amélie de Treville, ou la soli. 
taire, roman, par l’auteur de Julie 
de St. Osmond, 3 vols, 12mo. br. 
nos. 6d. 

Correspondance medicale de plu- 
Sieurs indiens, ou petite excursion 
dans l’empire de la medicine et des 
Sciences qui y ovt rapport, 12mo. 
br. 35. 

Lettres de Mademoiselle Montpen- 
sier, de Mesdames de Molteville, de 
Montmorency, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 
br. 3s. 6d. méme format et carac- 
teres que les lettres de. Messrs. de 
Villars et du Maine. 

Tragédies d’Alfiere, in Italian, 6 
vols. 12mo. br. 2l.2s. Ditto 6vols. 
a8mo. br. il. 1s. 

La Meprise du Cockel, roman, 2 
vols. r2mo. br. 7s. 

Almanach des Dames, br. 7s. 

Chansonnier des graces, 18mo. 
br. 3s- 
‘ ‘Almanach des prosateurs, 12mo, 

r. 35. 
aa Colombe en Arabe et en Fran. 
gois par Silvestre de Sacy, 8vo. 4s. 

BY BOOSEY. 

Eber’s’s German and English Dic- 
tionary, complete, 5 thick vols. 
Svo. sewed, 4l. 4s. 
abridged, 3 vols, 
Svo. sewed, al. as. 

Winkelman’s Deutsch-Hollandis- 
che’s Worterbuch, 2 vols. 8vo. 
al. 1% 

‘Eichhorn’s Einlelung ins alte 
Testament, 3 vols. 8vo. sewed. 
al, 16s. 








Klopstock’s Messias, 4 vols. 8vo- 
il. 1s. 

Moritz Algemeiner Deutscher 
Briefsteller, von Fleinsius, mit An- 
hang, 12mo. 6s 

Griining’s Flamburgischer Brief- 
steller fir Kaufleute, 12mo. 6s. 

Schiller’s Gedichte, vol. 2, vel- 
lum paper, gs. 

——— Don Karlos, remo. 7s. 
Raiiber, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Fiesko, 8vo. 3s 6d. 

—-— Kabale und Liebe, 8vo. 
3s. 6d, 

————- 30 jahr. Krieg, 2 vols. 
plates, 12s. 

Sahlstedt’s Schwedische Gramo, 
remo. 3s. 6d. 

Werther’s Leiben von Gothe, 
1amo. 6s, 

Euler’s Comptoir Geschiften, 
von Cleminius, 8vo. 7s. 

Danish Grammar for Englishmen, 
SvO. 75. m1 

Danish and English Dictionary, 
2 vols. boards, rl. 5s. 

Fleym’s Russische Sprachlehre, 
8V0. 10s, 6d. 

—— Dictionnaire Russe, Alle. 
mand, & Francois & wice versa, 4 
Vols. 8vo. 2l. 2s. 

Tobriese’s Danische Sprachlehre, 
2 vols. 7s. 

Soemmerring de Corporis Humani 
Fabrica, 6 vols. sewed, 2l. 2s. 
Icones Oculi Humani, 








folio, 4]. 4s. 

Linnei Species Plantarum, T. 3, 
Part 3, 14s. 

—————-, complete, as far as 
published, 7 parts, os 45. 

Nemnich’s Comtoir Lexicon in g 
Sprachen, 11. 5s: 
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. Prints and Maps. 


PRINTS. 

PORTRAIT of the late Lord 
Viscount Nelson, Duke of 
Bronte, &c. engraved by Earlom, 
from a painting by Sir Wm. Beechey, 
R.A. presented to the Corporation 
of the City of London by the late 
Alderman Boydell. Proofs, 11. 1s, 

Prints, 10s. 6d. Boydell and Co- 
_ The four first numbers of the In. 
dian Sportsman, being a complete, 


. 


detailed, and accurate Description 
of the Wild Sports of the East, &c. 
il. 1s. each, 

*,* Twenty numbers will com. 
plete the Work, Orme. 
_A_new Portrait of Sir Sydney 
Smith. Proofs, 5s. Prints, 2s. 6d. 
Orme. 

_A Portrait of Sir William Jer. 
ningham. Proots, 5s. Prints, 2s, 6d. 
Orme. 
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The Liber Nauticus, or Book of 
Ships and Shipping, [No. IV. com- 
pleting Vol. I.} calculated both for 
the Library and as Instructions for 
Marine Drawing. ros. 6d. each num- 
ber, ten of which will complete the 
Work. Orme. 

The Life of George Morland, em- 
bellished with a Portrait, and a series 
of Engravings, illustrative of his 
different Modes of Drawing and 
Painting. 31.13s-6d. Orme 
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MAPS. 


A new Map of the Seat of War 
betweenthe Allied Powers and France, 
comprehending the whole of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and the United 


Provinces, with Part of Italy, 
France, and the Russian Domi. 
nions, carefully drawn from the 


best authorities, on one large sheet, 
5s. Smith. 
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Music. 


BY BIRCHALL. 
A THIRD Military Sonata for the 
Piano Forte, composed by Rim- 
bault, price as. 

The Birks of Abergeldie, a fav- 
ourite Scotch Air, arranged for the 
Piano Forte, by T. H. Butler, 1s. 

A Duet for two Performers on 
the Piano Forte, composed by Her- 
mann, 3S. 

No. 6, of Latrobe’s Selection of 
Sacred Music, from the Works of 
the most celebrated Authors of Ger- 
many and Italy, 3s. 6d. 


BY BLAND AND WELLER. 
Rugantino, or the Bravo of Venice, 
a new grand romantic Melo Drama, 
“$s now performing with unbounded 
Applause at the Theatre Royal, Co- 
a composed by Dr. Bus- 
» 6s. 
Whe Mansion of Rest, a new Song, 
composed by Mr. Denman, rs. 
Brotherly Love, a new Song, writ- 
ten and composed by J. Parry. 
x 


s. 

Jack Jigger, 1s. 

Nautical Afatomist, 1s. 

The Finished Traveller, 1s. 

And Song of Songs, 2s, 6d, writ- 
ten and composed by Mr. Dibdin, 
with ten others composed by that 
favourite of the Public. 


BY LAVENU AND MITCHELL. 

A Mourning Song in Memory of 
Lord Viscount Nelson, for a or 3 
Voices composed by T. Woelfl, 
2s. 6d. 

Les SoiréesAmusantes, a newWork 
for the P. F. 
_ No.1. The favourite Tambour- 
ine Dance, as danced by Madame 

LIT, MAG. 1805, 


Parisot, and the Finale, in the Ballet 
of Terpsichore’s Return, composed 
by T. Woelf, 2s. 

No. 2. The grand March, and 
Pan’s Pantomimic Dance in ditto, 
composed by ditto, 2s. 

Three Sonatas for the Piane Forte, 
in which are introduced the favour- 
ite Scotch Airs of—Oh Nanny, and 
Roy’s Wife, with an Accompaniment 
for the Flute,composed byT. Woelfi. 
Op. 35. 8s. 


BY GOULDING, PHIPPS, D’AL- 
MAINE AND CO, 

Handel’s Pastoral Symphony in 
the Messiah, arranged asa Glee for 
3 Voices, by J. Mazzinghi, rs. 6d. 

Handel’s much-admired March in 
the occasional Overture, asa Glee 
for 3.Voices, by Ditto, 3s: 

Handel’s celebrated Dead March 
in Saul, asa Glee for 3 Voices, by 
ditto, 2s. 

Nobody coming to marry me, a 
favourite new Song, sung with un- 
bounded applause by Mrs. Jordan, 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, 
composed by T. Cooke, 1s. 

If { swear by those Eyes, a favour- 
ite Song, written by I. Moore, Esq. 
set to Music by Chas. Ed. Horn, 1s. 

The Cambrian Lyrist, a favoucite 
Welch Song, written and composed 
by J. Parry, Master of the Royal 
Denbeigh Band, 1s. , 

Per PietA se in sento serbi, a fav- 
ourite Italian Song, composed by J. 
Paddon, 1s. 6d. 

Three Sonatas for the Piano Forte, 
or Harp, with an Accompaniment 
for the Flute or Violin, composed by 
J. Hook, Op. 1099. 6s. 
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Obituary. 


OBITUARY. 


URTHER Account of Mr.Wm. Byrne, 

(see p. 557.) He was educated under 
an uncle, who engraved heraldry on 
plate; but having succeeded in a 
landscape after Wilson, so as to ob- 
tain a premium from the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, it was 
regarded as the precursor of talent 
ofa su perior order, and he was sent 
to Paris, at that time the chief se- 
minary in Europe for the study of 
engraving, for improvement. In 
Paris he studied successively under 
Aliamet and Wille; from the for- 
mer of whom he imbibed the lead- 
ing traits of that style of engraving 
which he aftewards adopted as his 
own: under the latter he engraved 
a large plate of a storm, after Ver- 
net; but the manual dexterity of 
Wille was alien to his mind, and 
probably contributed not much to 
his improvement, though he always 
spoke of Wille’s instructions with 
respect. 

When he returned to England, the 
success of Woollett as a Secheraee 
engraver had set the fashion in that 
department of the art; but Byrne 
disdained to copy what he did not 
feel; perhaps scorning the influence 
of fashion in art, preserved the inde- 
pendence of his style, and continued 
to study, and to recommend to 
his pupils, Nature, Vivares, and 
the best examples of the French 
school. 

His larger performances are after 
Zuccarelli and Both: but his prin- 
cipal works (containing probably his 
best engravings) are the Antiquities 
of Great Britain, after Hearne; a set 
of Views of the Lakes, after Faring- 
ton; and Simith’s Scenery of Italy. 
His chief excellence consisting in his 
aérial perspective, and the general 
effect of his chiaro-scuro, he was 
more agreeably and more beneficially 
employed in finishing than in etch- 
ing; and hence he generally worked 
in conjunction with his pupils, who 
were latterly his own sonand daugh- 
ters. His manners were unassum- 
ing, his professional industry unre- 
mitting, and his moral character ex- 
emplary. He seldom went from 
home, but lived in the bosom of a 


numerous and worthy family, who 
are now deploring their loss. 
Further Particulars of the Rev. Seth 

Thompson. (Seep. 559.) He entered 
early into orders, and at the time of 
his death had been nearly half a cen- 
tury in the ministry. About the 
age of twenty he entered at Clare- 
hall, Cambridge, as a student ; and 
regularly proceeded, B. A. in 1756, 
and M. A. in 1759. He took no 
academical honours at the time of 
his degrees, belles lettres having for 
him more charms than the predomi- 
nant studies of the university. Mr. 
T.’s preferments were few ; two mo- 
derate livings, and the chaplaincy of 
Kensington palace, we believe, com- 
prized them all. In the prime of 
life Mr. ‘T’.’s eloquence as a plain, 
practical preacher was very justly 
admired. His setting sun possessed 
(or, rather evinced) less heat; but 
its rays were equally luminous. His 
powers of oratory were indeed great ; 
but his innate invincible modesty » 
made him latterly shun every oppor- 
tunity of being admired. The death 
of his sonArcher, about eight months 
ago, undoubtedly gave the blow 
that laid this venerable man in his 
grave; for, though he bore his son’s 
loss like a christian, he mourned it 
inwardly with inexpressible grief, 
Mr. Archer Thompson was the light 
of the good man’s eyes. Bred under 
his tuition from infancy to boyhood, 
he quitted the paternal roof for Eton, 
well-grounded in classic rudiments. 
At Eton he distinguished himself as 
an elegant Latin poet ina great va- 
riety of pleasing exercises. From 
school in his 19th year, Mr. A. T. 
went to his father’s college, where 
he soon obtained a scholarship, ex- 
hibitions, and prizes. He proceeded 
B. A. in 1791 (when he was a senior 
optime in the academical honours), 
and M. A. in 1794. He soon suc- 
ceeded by his merit to a fellowship. 
He was almost immediately admitted 
to orders; and never, perhaps, did 
so young a clergyman so rapidly at- 
tain celebrity. Lectureships, morn. 
ing and evening preacherships, and 
innumerable charitable institutions, 
seemed emulously to contend for the 
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preference of Mr. Arthur Thomp- 
son’s choice. Uncommon exertion 
in the sacred profession hurried him 
to dissolution in the very zenith of 
his fame. His lungs were impaired, 
aquick decay ensued, and he died! 
—Mr. Seth Thompson christened 
his son's child on Wednesday the 2d 
of October, when he appeared very 
unwell; on the Monday following 
he breathed his last. His venerable 
remains were deposited in the family 
grave, on Mr. A. T.’s coffin, early 
in the morning of Monday the 14th. 
They were carried by eight poor 
men, and attended by the Rev. Mr. 
Ormerod, the Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
and Mr, Thompson’s two surviving 
sons. A funeral sermon was preach- 
ed on Sunday the 20th, by the Rev. 
T. Frognall Dibdin, B.A. F.A.S. 
At his seat at Walworth, in the 
county of Derry, the Right Hon. 
John Beresford, second son of the 
late Earl of Tyrone and Baroness De 
la Poer, and brother of the late Mar- 
quis of Waterford, He was educated 
for the bar, and called to it, but 
soon forsook it for the brighter pros- 
ects which the senate held out to 
is view. His family influence hav- 
ing, at an early period, procured him 
aseat in the house of commons, he 
applied himself wiih diligence to the 
financial department, particularly 
the customs, and was first commis- 
sioner of the revenue for many years, 
In private life no man was more be- 
loved and esteemed. His manners 
were pleasing, and his address was 
elegant. He was a kind master, a 
sincere friend, a good father, and an 
excellent husband. At the age of 
twenty-two he married Anne Con- 
stantia Ligondes, a French lady, of 
the family of Ligondes, of Auvergne, 
whose grandfather, the Count de 
Ligondes, a general in the French 
army, at the battle of Blenheim, 
was taken prisoner, and brought 
to England. Here he married 
the Countess of Huntingdon, an 
aucestor of the present Dowager 
Countess of Moira, mother of the 
Earl of Moira. ‘The Countess hav- 


ing gone to France, took an oppor- 
tunity to visit the castle of Au- 
vergne, and there found Mademoi- 
selle Ligondes, her young and beau- 
tiful relative, preparing to enter a 
convent, asa noviciate, and destined 
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to take the veil. Her Ladyship soon 
discovered, that the lot intended for 
her fair friend was not her own 
choice, but that of her father, in 
conformity with the custom which 
then prevailed among the nobili- 
ty of France, to enrich the elder 
branches of the family, by obliging 
the younger to enter into religious 
orders: The Countess of Moira, 
anxious to rescue Mademoiselle Li. 
gondes from her unpleasant situa- 
tion, obtained permission for her 
young friend to accompany her to 
Ireland, where her Ladyship incur- 
red the violent displeasure of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, for robbing 
the church of so faira prize. Anathe- 
mas, denunciations, and interdic- 
tions, were thundered against her 
Ladyship, and her charge. It was 
even feared, an attempt would be 
made to carry her off ; and, for the 
better security, Mademoiselle Li- 
gondes was placed under the care of 
Lady Betty Cobbe, who resided at 
her father-in-iaw’s, the Archbishop 
of Dublin’s palace. There Mr. 
Beresford, who was brother to Lady 
Betty Cobbe, had frequent oppor- 
tunites of seeing this beautiful and 
persecuted young lady, and won 
her affections. Their marriage soon 
followed, and thie cause of the Ro- 
mish church thus becoming hope- 
less, the fury of the clergy gradually 
died away. By this amiable lady, 
who died in 1772, Mr. Beresford 
had four sons and five daughters. 
Marcus, his eldest son, was married 
to Eady Frances Leeson, daughter 
to the first Earl of Miltown, and 
died at the age of 33 years. He 
was a lawyer of high estimation, and 
had attained great practice at the 
Irish bar. His second son is George 
de la Poer, Bishop of Kilmore, and 
married to Frances, daughter of Ger. 
vaise Parker Bushe, Esq-of Kilfane. 
Third, John Claudius, married to 
Miss Menzies, and late member for 
the city of Dublin; and Charles 
Cobbe, in holy orders. His eldest 
daughter, Catherine, married the 
late Henry Theophilus Clements, 
brother to the late Earl of Leitrim. 
Elizabeth died young. Henrietta 
Constantia married to the late Ro- 
bert Uniacke, Esq. and now to—— 
Doyne, Esq. Jane married to 
George, eldest son of Sir Hugh Hi 
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Bart. of Londonderry ; and Amarin- 
tha, unmarried. In 1774, Mr. Be- 
vesford married Miss Barbara Mont- 
gomery, second daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam Montgomery, Bart. and sister 
to the Marchioness of Townsend, 
who died in 1788; by whom he had 
five daughters and three sons. Mr. 
Beresford died in his 67th vear. 

Thomas Dicken, Esq. of Wem, 
who served the office of High She- 
viff, for Shropshire, in 1799. 

After a Jong illness, aged 34, the 
Rev. Rob. Wynter, Rector of Pen- 
derrin, Breconshire, and one of his 
Majesty’s justices of the peace for 
that county. 

Nov. 1z. At Oxford, the Rev. 
Robert Holmes, Rector of Staun- 
ton, Prebendary of Hereford and 
Sarum, and Dean of Winchester. 
His first publication was a single sex- 
1aon on the Resurrection, preached 
before the University of Oxford, in 
4777; and in the following year he 
published, ** Alfred,”? an ode, with 
six sonnets: In 1782, he preached 
eight ingenious sermons before the 
University, at the lecture founded 
by Mr. Bampton, which were af- 
terwards published in one volume 
octavo; and in 1788, he published 
four Divinity Tracts, in octavo. 
He published an ode for the Ence- 
nia, held at Oxford, July 1793, for 
the Reception of the Duke of Port. 
land, Chancellor of the University, 
a performance not unworthy of a 
professor of poetry ; a Fast Sermon, 
preached before the Hon. Howse of 
Commons in 1796, and a Latin 
Epistle to Bishop Barrington, re- 
specting a collection of the MSS. 
of the most ancient Greek version 
of the Old Testament, known by 
the name of the Septuagint, with 
which Dr.Holmes had been for many 
years occupied. 

MILITARY AND NAVAL OFFICERS 


DECEASED 
Sept. a At Edinburgh, Tho. 
Patten, sq. Paymaster of the 


ath, or Princess Royal’s Dragoon 
Guards, having served in that regi- 
ment, upwards of fifty years. He 
was distinguished in the German 
war, at the Battle of Minden, &c. 
Oct. 21. Gloriously fighting 
against the combined French and 
Spanish squadrons, off Cape Trafal- 
gar, Vice Adiniral Lord Viscount 
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Nelson, Commander in Chief of his 
Majesty’s fleet cruizing before Ca. 
diz; Captain George Duff, of the 
Mars, of 74 guns; and Captain John 
Cooke, ofthe Bellerophon, of 74 guns. 
The brave Captain Duff had two 
sons inthe action, one aged about 12, 
and the other abouts. Early in the 
contest, the first had both his legs 
carried away by ashot! Soon after 
the second fell !—and, at last, to com. 
plete the distressing groupe, the fa- 
ther himself was added to the list of 
slain, leaving an amiable widow ina 
situation too dreadful for descrip- 
tion. The youth, who lost his legs, 
is likely to recover, and will, no 
doubt, receive all the reparation 
which a liberal government and a 
sympathising country can bestow. 

On board the Hyzna frigate in the 
West Indies, aged 26, Captain Ed. 
ward Nott, of the Royal Marines, 
late of Stamford, in Lincolnshire. 

At Exeter, after a lingering illness, 
Lieutenant Ferguson, of the 25th 
Light Dragoons. 

At Port Royal, in Jamaica, in July 
last, Mr. Kennet Sinclair, a native of 
Brompton, and Midshipman on board 
his Majesty’s ship Rein-Deer. The 
Captain, in communicating his death 
to his mother, regrets the loss of a de- 
serving and promising young officer: 

Lately at Fortola, on his passage 
from the West Indies, Robert Ber- 
nard Sparrow, Esq. Brigadier-feneral 
of the Forces in these islands, to 
which rank he was promoted Sept. 1, 
1804. Hewas only son of Robert S. 
of Warringham Hall, in Suffolk. 

In the prime of life, Captain Leslie 
Ralph Grove, of the Bengal Artille- 
ry, killed before the Fort of Deeg. 

Oct. 22. At his father’s, Briga- 
dier-General Shawe’s, Kingsbridge, 
Devon, aged 23, Musgrave Shawe, 
Esq. Captain in the 88th Regiment 
of Foot. He was wounded at the 
Storining of Seringapatam. 

Oct. 22. Suddenly, universally 
regretted, Fr. A. F. Beckwith, 
Esq. Brigadier-General of his Ma~ 
jesty’s Forces, Major of the 37th 
Regiment of Foot, and one of the 
Commissioners of Military Inquiry, 
which appointment he had recently 
received, when acting as Assistant- 
Adjutant-General of the Southern 
District. His military promotions 
were Colonel, April 29, 1802; Bri- 
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gadier-General, Feb. 11, 1804, and 
Major of the 37th Regiment, Nov. 
22, 1794. » 

Oct. 22. At Fleurs, in the county 
of Roxburgh, William Ker, Duke 
and Earl of Roxburgh, Marquis of 
Bowmont, Earl of Kelso, Cessford, 
and Caverton, Viscount Broxmouth, 
Baron Ker, and Baron Bellenden, 
of Broughton. His Grace was in 
the 77th year of his age, and mar- 
ried in 1789, Mary, one of the 
daughters of Capt. Bichens, of the 
Royal Navy, and niece of Sir John 
Smith, of.Sydling, in the county of 
Dorset, now his widow, by whom 
he has left no issue. By his Grace’s 
death, the British earldom and 
barony of Ker, of Wakefield, be- 
come extinct; he, however, never 
took his seat as such in the House 
of Lords. 

Oct. 23- At his house near Ports- 
mouth, Rear-Admiral R. Palliser 
Cooper. He was in usual good 
health. 

Oct. 28. At his lodgings in John- 
street, aged gs, the truly Rev. Da. 
niel Dumaresq, D. D. Prebendary 
of Sarum and Wells, and Rector of 
Yeovilton, in Somerset. 

Oct. 30. At his house in New 
Norfolk-strect, aged 70, Welbore 
Ellis Agar, esq. one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs, and Deputy 
Commissary-General. He was next 
brother to the Viscount Cliefden, 
and elder brother to Viscount Somer- 
ton, Archbishop of Dublin. 

Oct. 31. At Dale Castle, Pem- 
brokeshire, aged 29, John Allen 
Lloyd, Esq. Major of the Cardi- 
gan Militia, and nephew of General 
Lloyd of the Artillery. 

DEATHS ABROAD, 

Natural history has lately experi- 
enced a material loss, in the death 
of Jacques Philipps Raymond Dra- 
parnau, a native of Montpellier, 
who was 32 years of age, being born 
in June 3, 1772. 

This celebrated naturalist was 
studious from his early youth; and 
at fifteen years old, he defended a 
thesis in philosophy, composed by 
himself, and dedicated to the Royal 
Society of Sciences: it was entitled 
* Theses ex Univers Philosophiz.’ 
It had commonly been the custom 
to employ two students in defend- 
ing theses in philosophy, but it so 
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happened, that Draparnau had to 
sustain the attacks of all the argu. 
mentators gingly, and with such 
success, as to attract the notice of 
all present; and after many interro- 
gatories put to him by several of 
the literati, particularly by Messrs. 
Poitevin and Chaptal, the latter 
was so well satisfied with him, as 
to go to his father, with a view of 
prevailing on him to dedicate his 
son to the sciences; and employed 
all his efforts to obtain the desired 
promise, 

Draparnau was well versed in the 
Greek, Hebrew, Italian, English, 
German, and Spanish languages ; 
he designed with superior excel. 
lence, and he conjoined several 
agreeable talents with his profound 
knowledge. 

** I was employed,” says M. Bery 
de St. Vincent, who writes this ac- 
count, “with that difficult genus of 
the class Cryptogamia, the Con. 
ferve, and had already found a 
great number of new species, in the 
neighbourhood of Bourdeaux, which 
I had drawn, and described with 
great care; with a view to publish 
on the subject, when I learnt that 
Draparnau was employed on the 
same business. I immediately relin- 
quished all the materials which £ 
had collected, to him; and since 
that time, have always sent him, 
whatever novelties I obtained in 
this genus.” 

The history of the Mollusce isa 
part of natural history, on which 
we have the least kno. ledge. Dra. 
parnau, wrote a grand work, on these 
shapeless animals; and he had nearly 
finished two works, La Mongraphie 
des Conferves, and L’Histoire des 
Mollusques, the result of fifteen 
years observation, when he was ate 
tacked by the disease which put am 
end to his labours, 

A number of learned societies, 
have given Draparnau, the title of 
member, or of correspondent; and 
he communicated, a great number 
of memoirs on various subjects, to 
them, which are equally a proof of 
his profound knowledge, and of his 
elegance of style. He was too anx. 
ious to perfect his works, to send 
them crudely into the world, hence 
the reason, that, though he was 
well known to the literary world, 
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he was afraid to commit himself 
without deliberation: but unfortu- 
nately his merits were not knawn, 
or properly estimated, except by 
naturalists; and those of Germany 
were more especially acquainted 
with them, and rendered him jus- 
tice. 

Science, however, will not en- 
tirely lose the fruit of the arduous 
labours of my friend. M. Senaux 
his father-in-law, a physician at 
Montpellier, possesses all his MSS. 
and will undoubtedly put them in 
order, and give them to the public. 
The family of M. Draparnau have 
requested me to undertake the 
publishing of the Monographic des 
Conferves, so much wished for by 
every botanist acquainted with the 
undertaking. I have undertaken 
the charge of it, as the former fel- 
low-labourer of an _ unfortunate 
learned man; and I will endeavour 
to deserve the confidence reposed in 
me by a worthy family; and the 
desire of contributing to the glory 
of Draparnau, and the progress of 
science, will supply the place of 
talents which I may want. 

A detailed life of the author, and 
a great number of plates executed 
after his drawings, a multitude of 
new observations, and an excellent 
method, will render the Monogra- 
phie des Conferves an interesting 
work: and it will be so much the 
more necessary to the progress of 
natural history, as this genus is 
little known, and because the prin- 
cipal part of that which is already 


written, does not place the subject 
in a proper point of view. 
Mag. Encyclop. No. 22, 
Dec. 1804. 

July 1, 1805, at Franckfort, Pin. 
eus Levi Harwitz, chief rabbin of 
the Synagogue, and one of the most 
learned Jews of his time: he was in 
his seventy-fourth year, and for 
thirty years filled the office above. 
mentioned, the most important and 
dignified of any among the Jews in 
Germany. The Jews of Franckfort 
will long lament his loss. Two 
works which he had given to the 
public; and a third which is ex- 

ected with impatience, have caused 
him to be regarded as one of the 
best interpreters of the Talmud. 

Sept. 27. At Mountpleasant, in 
the vicinity of Dublin, Dean Kirwan, 
the celebrated preacher: his disor- 
der was a fever which carried him 
off after a few days illness. The 
numerous charitable institutions of 
that city, will long feel his loss. 
Many of them owe their existence 
and prosperity to his exertions, 
when, regardless of his infirm state 
of health, to use the language of 
Mr. Grattan, ‘in feeding the lamp 
of charity, he almost exhausted the 
lamp of life.” 

The musical world, has lately 
suffered a great loss, in the death of 
Boccherini, the celebrated violincello 
player, which lately took place at 
Madrid, at the age of sixty. His 
last works, to the number of fifty- 
four, five, or six, are in the posses- 
sion of Count Benevent his patron, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
For a fertile District in the East Riding of the County of York { Nov. 14.] 


The information contained in this article may be depended on as the result of the obser. 
vations of a practical and intelligent farmer resident in the district. We therefore 
solicit the attention of our readers to it, more particularly as we apprehend that the 
remarks contained therein will, generally speaking, apply to most other flat, clayey, 
and fertile soils, not bordering too near on the sca. 

N° ar had an opportunity of presenting you a report regularly, 

a 


for the 


ast two months, I shall in the present instance give a 


brief retrospective view for that period; with us, the most important 


and busy, of any in the whole year. 


The first week of the harvest, which commenced generally about the 
Jatter end of August, was unfavourable from the frequent showers, prevent- 
ing the corn from getting sufficiently dry for cutting: afterwards it became 
clearer, but still continued gloomy and moist, so that about the tenth, 


eleventh, and twelfth of September, wheat was never known to sprout faster. 
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This circumstance, so threatening in its appearance, was providentially 
checked, however, by the speedy succession of as fine weather as could be 
desired, so that though there are, I believe, few samples without an occasional 
sprout; there is no reason to apprehend any serious loss on that account. 
And on the whole, the farmers of this district have seldom ‘had reason 
to say, that their stack-yards were better filled, and with better grain. 

Oars will prove pretty nearly as was represented in my August report. 

Beans turn out a much better crop than was expected; the fineness of the 
weather giving them an admirable opportunity of pertecting their seeds. 
They were, as might be expected, extremely late, and had not the weather 
continued as it did, they would have been housed in a bad state, and have 
caused much trouble and inconvenience in carting home, &c. 

Potratoss have turned out abundantly, and have in consequence of the 
open weather, been taken up without much treading, or injury to the land.* 

RAPE sown on tolerably good and well-tilied lands, has planted well, and 
looks remarkably promising. ‘The later sown ones are small, and should 
the winter prove severe, may be always kept under, and thus prove a defi- 
cient or unproductive crop.t 

About the middle of October we had rain just sufficient to make our 
FauLows plough up as well as could be desired: neither too little to pre- 
vent the proper action of the plough, nor too much to cause the land to tread. 
A little to the west of us there were great complaints of want ofrain. Much 
anxiety has been manifested in selecting seed, it being generally dreaded lest 
the wheat infected with the disease producing the Black Nors, referred to in 
my last report, should reproduce the disease in the ensuing crop. Those, 
therefore, who have been in the habits of using Arsenic,t for the purpose of 





* Few of our dashing Agriculturo-theoretical writers notice the damage 
done to clayey soils by treading from the cattle, and fromthe deep ruts made 
by the waggon wheels in wet seasons. Farmers would, in many instances, pre- 
fer that their fallows go destitute of manure, rather than lay it onat the risk of 
much treading and deep waggon ruts, which are found to injure the future 
crop more than the manure could be expected to do good. This is one great 
objection to sowing turnips for winter supply; because, should the season 
prove wet, the land is greatly damaged by the treading and cutting requisite 
to getting them home, as they are wanted. S. 

t It perhaps may be deemed impertinent, in this agricultural age, to hint 
to our speculative farmers, that, if the rape does not become tolerably strong 
in the plant previous to the setting-in of winter, and should the latter prove 
unfavourable, they are often kept so small as to yield no produce equivalent 
to letting them remain in the ground: hence this crop is often under such 
circumstances ploughed up in the spring, and sown with oats, so as to insure 
a crop of one kind or other. 7 

t The farmers in this district, in many instances, employ this powerful 
mineral for the purpose of preventing the appearance of slain wheat (smut) in 
the future crop. ‘The original idea is probably the destruction of weak and 
imperfect sceds, lest they produce a weak or diseased plant. There is much 
difference of opinion amongst those who use it asto its real utility, and we 
know not whether the practice be really useful, but we shall be glad to see 
the opinions of our agricultural correspondents on the subject. 

It is usual too to moisten the seed wheat with urine, and then to sprinkle 
in as much lime (slaked we believe) as will just cover each grain, and render 
it white ; and the way of introducing arsenic is to stir it up in powder in the 
urine before sprinkling on the grain. The intention of the liming, we be- 
lieve, isto promote germination ; but there is much difference of opinion in 
different districts respecting its real utility. Possibly it may be useful in 
clayey soils, and unnecessary in others ; or the custom may have originally 
been introduced to preserve the seed from verminand birds. We invite the 
— of our correspondents, particularly of practical farmers, on the 
subject. 
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destroying imperfect seeds, have employed a greater quantity of it than here- 
tofore. The seed, however, which has been sown, went as finely into the ground 
as could be wished, but does not vegetate readily; owing, I presume, to the 
absence of sun, and to the frosty nights which have lately been prevalent. 
But as there are few disadvantages which are unattended with good, this 
circumstance may prove favourable by preventing the germination of such 
weeds as stand the winter, and which had not been sufficiently forward during 
the fallowing to be destroyed by the plough. Their not being destroyed 
as was just now hinted, makes their non-vegetation peculiarly desirable, in 
the present instance, though the rémark is only applicable to such old tilled 
rh old-going) lands as are mostly to be found in unenclos¢ed towr 

Ids ; {freshened land not being subject tothem, in any inj urious degyee.* A 
large extent of ground is sown this season with this valuable grain, which, 
generally speaking, and in this early state of the business, is in a promising 
State; so that if future produce keep pace with present appearance, we may 
again look forward with hope to another plentiful year. 

Lean or HOLDING STOCK are coming down in the market, but pigs sell 
tolerably brisk. 

Before 1 conclude, I beg leave to hint, that in my report foY August, you 
have misrepresented§ my meaning, in stating that the ears producing BLacx 
Nors ‘only contained two, and those an imperfect kind of seeds.’”” Whereas, 
if my memory fail me not, I said, ‘‘ containing two imperfect seeds, instead 
ofone sound grain.” Consequently, instead of two grains in an ear, there are 
commonly two imperfect seeds in each calyx, hence stickling and diffuseness 
in its appearance. I shall at another opportunity send you my opinion as 
to the nature of this disease. 





* Here we have one, and that not the least, amongst the many arguments 
wsually advanced in favour of inclosing town fields, and other unenclosed 
lands, wherever practicable. Because the routine necessary to be followed 
in the first instance, together with the scattered situation in which the land 
of each individual is usually found, are effectual bars against the system of 
agriculture found most effectual in this district, viz. resting or freshening in 
the state of sward, alternated with a few years ploughing out, varying the 
period of each according to circumstances. Ss. 

§ Some peculiarities in our reporter’s language induced us to re-write his 
communication; but our mistake originated in a little want of accuracy 
on his part, as his words implied what we said. E. 








To Corresronprxts.—In consequence ef the Success and Encouragement, erperi- 
enced by the present Proprietors uf this Publication, and the increase of Correspon- 
dence and literary Intelligence, they beg leave to inform the readers of the Montuty 
Erirome, that it is their intention to enlarge it at the Commencement of the ensuing 
year :—they also propose te ornament it with a series of engravings, which will in- 
erease its value, and will, they hope, meet with the approbation ef the Public. 

Communications are received from ANxonynovs, §. R. S. Crericus Dsreeton, 

H. N, and others of our literary friends. We hepe to hear afien from Ax Oup 

Woman, as also from W. N. Paitorecuyxes, who by the way we thought had forgot. 

ten us, and Brocrapnicvs.—Communications for this Work are requested to be ad- 
dressed to the “ Editor of the Moxrury Ertrome and Lirerany Macazine,” 
at Mr, Walker's, No. 44, Paternoster-row, to Mr. Clarke, 38, New Bond-street, 
or to 56, St. Paul's Church-yard, before the 16th of each Month, if intended for 

Insertion in the succeeding Numbers. Literary Notices, Lists of Books, Importa- 

tiens, Music, Prints, Maps end Cherts, Notices of Deaths, Biographical Memoirs, 

ge. cannot be inserted in the ensuing Number, unless they come to hand, previously 
to the 2ist of cach Month.—Puper’ on Literary, or Scientific Subjeets, or on those 
connected with improving the comforts or conveniences of Mankind, will be pre- 

Served to others of @ more general Nature, 
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